lnsical CClorld. 





“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.”-— Goethe. 





SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST, 20s. PER ANNUM, 


Payable in advance by Cash or Post-Office Order to DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 


[ Registered for Transmission Abroad. 
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RYSTAL PALACE.—THIS DAY.—SATURDAY 
CONCERT and AFTERNOON PROMENADE. — Schumann's E flat 
Symphony, Mendelssohn’s Pianoforte Concerto in G minor Madame Augusta Aus- 
pitz-Kolar) ; Overtures, “ Prometheus ” and “ Midsummer Night's Dream.’ 
Admission 2s. 6d., or by Guinea Season Tickets. The April issue, now ready at 
all agents and entrances, admits this day and generally until March 31, 1871, 


XETER HALL.—THE ORATORIO CONCERTS.— 


Bacu’s Sacred Oratorio, ‘‘ THE PASSION ” (St. Matthew), on WrepNespay 
next at Eight. Mdme. Rudersdorff, Mdme. Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Cummings, and 
Mr. Lewis Thomas. Increased Band and Chorus. Conductor—Mr, BAryBy. Stalls, 
10s. 6d. ; Area and West Gallery (numbered and reserved), 5s. ; Admission, 3s, 2s., 
1s., at Novello’s, 1, Berners Street, and 35, Poultry; the principal Musicsellers; and 
Austin’s, St. James’s Hall, where, also, Novello’s o¢tavo edition of ‘ The Passion” 
may be had, price 3s, 


ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exerer Hatt. 
Conductor—Sir Micuarn Costa. Fripay next, April 8th, HanpE’s 
“SOLOMON.” Subscription Concert. Principal vocalists—Miss Edith Wynne, 
Miss Vinta, Mdme. Sainton-Dolby, Messrs. Vernon Rigby and Lewis Thomas. 
Band and Chorus, on the usual complete scale of the Society’s performances, will 
consist of 700 performers. Tickets, 3s., 5s., and Stalls, 10s. 6d. each, now ready, at 
6, Exeter Hall. 


EW PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS, Sr. Jamzs’s 
Hatt. Conductor—Professor Wripr, Mus. Doc. The Public Rehearsal 
of the Second Concert will take place on Monpay Afternoon, April 4th, at Half 
past Two o’clock, when will be performed Beethoven’s Symphony in A, No. 7, 
Schubert’s Overture, in the Italian style, and other grand orchestral works. 
Mdme, Norman-Neruda will play a Violia Solo, and Viotti's Violin Concerto, in A 
minor. Herr Reinecke, Conductor of the celebrated Gewandhaus Concerts at Leipsic, 
will play Mozart’s Concerto in D minor. Tickets at popular prices, Stalls, 5s., 
other tickets, 3s., 2s., 1s.; to be had at the Hall, and Music Shops, 


ISS AGNES ZIMMERMANN’S EVENING CON- 
CERT, Tuvurspay, April 7th, Hanover Square Rooms. Artists—Mdme. 
Schumann, Miss Agnes Zimmermann, Mr. Cummings, Mr. Henry Holmes, and 
Signor Piatti, Conductor—Mr. Watter MAcrarreN. Reserved seats, 10s. 6d. ; 
Tickets, 5s. each, at Novello, Ewer, & Co.'s, Berners Street, W.; Hanover Square 
Rooms ; and of Miss Zimmermann, 13, Dorchester Place, Blandford Square, N. W. 


R. HENRY LESLIE’S CHOIR, Tuourspay next, 
April 7th, St. James's Hatt.—SACRED CONCERT.—Miss Edith Wynne, 
Mdme. Poole, and Mr. George Perren. Mendelssohn’s “‘ Hear my Prayer” and 
“Hymn of Praise; Mozart's “ Ave Verum;” Schubert's 23rd Psalm; Wesley's 
“In exitu;" &c. Tickets, 6s., 3s., 2s., and 1s,, at Austin’s Office, 28, Piccadilly, 
and all Music Publishers. 


ENDELSSOHN’S “JUDGE ME, O GOD.” In 
consequence of the enthusiastic reception of this beautiful work at Mr. Leslic’s 
Concert, on March 24th, and of numerous requests, it will be REPEATED at the 
SACRED CONCERT of Mr. Henry Leslie’s Choir, on Thursday Evening, April 7th. 


R. ALFRED GILBERT and Mapame GILBERT'S 

Third Classical Chamber Concert, May 11th, at 9, Conduit Street, W. 

Tickets, Five Shillings; Family Tickets, Five for One Guinea; of Mr. Alfred Gilbert, 
The Woodlands, Maiden Vale. 


MHE ROYAL SOCIETY of MUSICIANS of GREAT 
BRITAIN (Instituted 1738, Incorporated 1789), for the support of Aged and 
Indigent Musicians, their Widows and Orphans, 12, Lisle Street, Leicester Square, W. 
Patrroness—HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
The ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL will take place on Saturpay, April 9th, at 
the Freemasons’ Hav, 


























PRESIDENT oF THE DaY— 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CHRISTIAN, K.G., OF 
SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. 
Tickets, One Guinea each, to be had of the Committee, at the Freemasons’ Hall, 
and of the Secretary, 63, New Bond Street, W. 


“THE PRODIGAL’S RETURN.”—New Oratorio.— 
FIRST PERFORMANCE.—Sr. James's Hatt, May 10th. Under the 
Special Patronage of H.R.H. the Princess Christian. 


R. CUMMINGS will sing W. Srerndate Bexvert’s 
song, ‘‘ THE BETTER LAND,” at the Monday Popular Concert, on Monday 
Evening next, April 4th, Tickets at Lamborn Cock & Co.'s, 63, New BondStreet, 











8S. BENNETT’S CHAMBER TRIO, for Piano- 
¢ forte, Violin, and Violoncello, will be again performed (by particular desire 
at the MONDAY POPULAR CONCERT, on Monday, April th, by sete 
ARABELLA Gopparp, Herr Joacui, and Signor Psatri, Tickets at Lamborn Cock 
& Co.'s, 63, New Bond Street. 


\Y ADEMOISELLE FLORA ORIVELLI (pupil of 
_ Madame Lavra Baxter) will sing the principal Soprano Music in Menpets- 
sonn'’s * LAL DA SION,” at the Concert of the St. Cecilia Choral Society, on 
Monday Next, April 4th, Grafton Hall, Grafton Street, Fitzroy Square, W.C.- 

R. GEORGE PERREN will sing (by desire) Ascuer’s 
B4 popular Romance, “ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” at Miss Matilda 
Baxter’s Evening Concert, May 6th. 


\ ISS MATILDA BAXTER will perform Ascuzr’s 


brilliant Fantasia, “ ALICE,” at her Concert, May 6th, 








\ R. WILFORD MORGAN will (by desire) sing his 
\ popular ballad, “MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” on April 6th, at 
Haberdashers’ Hall, and April 20th at St. James’s Hall. 


ADAME ALICE MANGOLD begs to announce 
; that she will give a RECITAL of PIANOFORTE MUSIC, consisting of 
Selections from the works of Cuopin and Hexsext, at the Queen’s Concert Rooms, 
Hanover Square, on Saturday Morning, May 2sth, on which occasion she will have 
the assistance of some Celebrated Vocalists. Full particnlars will be duly announced. 


| beget ALICE MANGOLD will play “MADAME 


OURY'S WALTZ,” composed by Cuopty, at her Recital of Pianoforte Music. 











a AMY PERRY will perform Ascuer’s popular 


Fantasia, “ ALICE,” at the Hanover Square Rooms, May 14th. 





INSTRUCTION IN SCIENCE AND ART 
FOR WOMEN. 
WITH THE GENERAL ASSISTANCE OF THE FOLLOWING :— 


Tue Ducuess or St. ALBANS. | Mrs, Bruce. 

Mary Marcuiongess OF SALispury. | HierorD Burr. 
Tue Countess or TANKERVILLE. . Tuomas Kiyo Coampers. 
Tae Countess DE GREY AND Ripon. . Henry Core. 

Tue Countess GRANVILLE. | Mrs, Cowts, 

Tue Countess CowLey. | Ss. Hooker, 

Tue Lapy Etcno. | . W. E. Forster. 
Tre Lavy Dorotuy Neviiv. . Henry Hora. 
Tus Hoy. Mrs. F. Byrne. . LAyARD. 

Tue Hon. Mrs. C. Grey. . Lyon PLAYFatr, 
Lavy Norrscore, . Bapen Powe. 
Lapy Sanprorp, . GRANvILLE Ryper. 
Lapy Wyatt. . Nassau Senior, 
Tue Coustess HarRtey TEsexi. | . Huen Sairu. 

Tne Baroness Meyer DE Roruscui.p. | THACKERAY, 

Mrs, Epear Bowrinc. | Mrs. Tare. 

A Course of Twelve Lectures (i:lustrated by Part Singing) on the Theory and 
Practice of Voeal Music, will be delivered, by permission, in the Lectare Theatre 
of the South Kensington Museum by Mr. Arthur Sulllvan, to commence on Tuesday, 
the 26th April, at 11 a.m., and be continued at the same hour on every succeeding 
Friday and Tuesday. Fee for the Course, £1 1s.; with Practice, £1 lls. 6d. Single 
Lecture tickets, 2s. 6d., without Practice. 

Persons wishing to attend are requested to send their names to the Hon. and Rev. 
Francis Byng, Treasurer, South Kensington Museum, Tickets can be obtained at 
the Catalogue Sale Stall. 


NEW PIANOFORTE PIECE BY HERMANN EISOLDT, 


“BRIDAL BELLS” 


(MORCEAU DE SALON), 
For the Pianoforte, by Hermann EISOLDT. 


We read in the Dresden Journal :—“ Hermann Eisoldt’s ‘ Bridal Bells’ was beau- 
tifully performed by the splendid Orchestra of Herr Music-Director Trenkler, and 
met with great applause. The piece being very melodious is sure to become 
popular.” Published, price 4s., by 

, Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, London, W. 
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R. LANSDOWNE COTTELL’S CONCERTS :— 
Guildford, April 21st ; Bishop Stortford, May 5th ; Miss Amy Perry’s, Hanover 
Square Rooms, 14th ; Store Street, June 4th, July 16th ; Hanover Square, June 25th. 
Communications, Norfolk Road, Bayswater. ee 
ADAME EMMELINE COLE will sing Weiurnetron 
Guernsey's new Waltz Aria, “* THE NAIADES,” at Miss Matilda Baxter's 
Concert, May 6th. 
R. WALTER REEVES will sing Wet.ineton 
Guernsey's popular Serenade, “* WAKE, LINDA, WAKE,” at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, May 14th. 
R. FREDERICK CHILDERSTON will sing at Miss 
Amy Perry's Concert, May 14th, the popular Romance, ‘‘ ALICE, WHERE 
ART THOU?” Te 
ADAME D ELISE will sing the popular Waltz Aria, 
‘©THE NAIADES,” at Miss Amy Perry’s Concert, at the Hanover Square 
Rooms, May 14th. 














ISS HELENA WALKER.—AIl communications re- 
specting Concerts, Oratorios, &c., must be forwarded io Miss Helena Walker, 
6, Westbank Road, Edge Lane, Liverpool. 








R. CHARLES STANTON (Tenor) may be engaged 
for Concerts, Operettas, and Oratorios. Address, 10, Duke Street, Portland 
Place, W. 





R. HARLEY VINNING is prepared to accept 
Engagements for Oratorios, Concerts, in Town or Country. For terms, address 
125, Regent Street. 





R. ROBERT BERRINGER will play his Grande 
| Valse de Bravoure at Sutton, April 5; and Upper Norwood, 11th.—N.B. 
Published, price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





R. EDWARD MURRAY (Baritone), now engaged 
with the Drury Lane Italian Opera Company, respectfully requests that all 
communications may be addressed to him, care of Messrs, Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, W. 
ERR SCHUBERTH’S QUARTETT PARTY.— 
Violins—Herr Josef Ludwig, Herr Jung. Viola—Herr Eberwein ; Violon- 
cello—Herr Schuberth. May be engaged for Concerts, Soirées, &c., in Town 
or Country. For terms apply to Frank Romer, Jun., Hon. Sec. Schubert So- 
ciety, Beethoven Rooms, 27, Harley Street, W. 


“TITTLE WILLIE,” by Jutes Bevnepicr. This 

4 charming new song (by the popular composer of * Rock me to Sleep ”’) is 
now being sung with distinguished success by Miss Epira Wynne. Price 3s., and 
may be obtained for 19 stamps from the publisher, Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, 
Regent Street, W. 


“ TXLY LIKE A BIRD,” sung by Miss Ferrari, and 

“THE ABBESS,” sung by Miss Anyon, two of the most beautiful of 
Henry Smart’s new songs, are published, 3s. each, by Duxcan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street (sent free by post for 19 stamps each). 


PUPILS WANTED. 
A YOUNG GENTLEMAN, aged 16, son of a late 


Professor of Music, is desirous of obtaining Pupils for Instruction in the earlier 
branches of Pianoforte playing. Terms, Fifteen to Twenty Shillings per Quarter. 
Apply to Mr, L., 20, Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. 











Now Ready—Vocal Score, with Organ Accompaniment, 3s., nett; Set of Vocal 
Parts, 1s., nett. Free by Post on the usual terms. 


DR. SPARK’S 


NEW EASTER ANTHEM, 
“CHRIST BEING RAISED FROM THE DEAD.” 
Chorus, Soprano or Tenor Solo with Chorus, Choral Recitative, and Final 
Fugal Chorus. 


“The plan of the work is clear and well defined, the subjects are melodious and 
uncommon, and the harmony throughout is pure and healthy.”—The Queen. 


London : NovE.1o, Ewer, & Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 





Now Published, 
‘HOW LONG WILT THOU FORGET ME?” 
(Tue XIIIrnH Psatm), 
SACRED SONG FOR SOPRANO OR TENOR, 
With Chorus ad, lib., as sung at the Temple Church, 
Set to Music by WILFORD MORGAN. 
Price 4:, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Strect, W. 





FRANCESCO BERGER’S 


VOCAL COMPOSITIONS, 


“FALLEN LEAVES.” 
(ConrraLto Sona.) 
POETRY BY OWEN MEREDITH. 
Price 3s. 


“TO AN ABSENTEE.” 


(For A Mepivm Voice.) 
POETRY BY TOM HOOD. 
Price 3s. 
“PARTED FROM THY NATIVE BOUGH.” 
(ConTRALTO.) 


POETRY BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 


Price 3s. 


“WAYWARD WIND.” 


(Soprano. ) 





Price 3s. 


“CLEANSING FIRES.” 
(Soprano.) 
POETRY BY ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTOR. 
Price 3s, 
‘QUEL RUSCELLETTO.” 
( TERZETTINO FOR SOPRANO, CONTRALTO, AND BARITONE.) 
Price 3s. 


Loxpox: CRAMER & CU., 201, Recenr Srarer, W. 
Just Published, 


“REVIVALS,” 


EDITED BY 


J. W. DAVISON. 


No. 1. GRAND FANTASIA 
(IN E AND A MINOR AND MAJOR), 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE, BY 


WILHELM FRIEDEMANN BACH. 
No. 2. DRAMATIC FANTASIA 


(IN C MAJOR), 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE, BY 


WILHELM FRIEDEMANN BACH. 








Price 6s. each. 


*,* Both of the above named Fantasias were played for the First Time in Public 
at the Monday Popular Concerts by Madame ARABELLA GODDARD. 


Lonpon: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Reaenr Srreer, W. 





N.B. “REVIVALS” will consist of Pieces hitherto only existing in 
Manuscript, or which have been long out of Print. Selected from the Works of 
Eminent Masters. 





Just Published, 
“ MEMORY ” (words by Grorce E. Newron) es she a ins 
‘*GEM OF MY HEART” (words by W. Hircuman, Esq., M.D.) see 
“COME BACK AGAIN, DARLING” (words by Witt1aAm Newros) 
Composed-by WILLIAM NEWTON. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 
(From “the Saturday Review.’’) 


The thirteenth series of Saturday Concerts at the Crystal Palace, 
now far advanced, has hitherto yielded in variety of interest to none of 
its predecessors. This we shall endeavour to show in a brief retrospect. 
Meanwhile, we may observe that the good these concerts have been 
the means of effecting, and the reputation they have conferred upon 
the Crystal Palace, as a place in which, during six or seven months in 
the year, one of the arts, at least, finds serious recognition, and honour 
in proportion, are generally acknowledged. . It, therefore, behoves those 
in authority to extend every facility to the musical conductor, and to 
allow no obstacle to interfere with absolute efficiency. Many amateurs 
are doubtless grieved to see the time and labour of such a thorough dis- 
ciplinarian as Mr. Manns, and such an admirably trained orchestra as his, 
employed, during a certain period of the year, in making music to the 
antics of harlequins and clowns, and, month after month, accompanying 
mediocre representations of what is politely called ‘« English opera.” 
Why not engage special performers for such entertainments? This 
would enable Mr. Manns to devote his energies exclusively to the good 
work which he was the first to originate, and which he has carried on 
for years with ability and well directed enthusiasm. ‘The worst mis- 
fortune that could happen to the Crystal Palace would be the breaking 
up of an institution which has earned the name of “the Sydenham 
Philharmonic,” and helped more than anything else to win the good 
opinion of those whose opinion is worth having. But this must sooner 
or later inevitably happen if the performances deteriorate ; and how 
can they fail to deteriotate when obstacles like those to which we have 
referred are thrown in their way ? 

The concerts that preceded Christmas, in so far as related to the in- 
strumental part, were almost uniformly good. As before, and as we 
trust and have little doubt will continue to be the custom, an orchestral 
symphony formed the solid attraction of almost every programme. 
Among the symphonies already familiar to the Crystal Palace, and 
about which there is little new to be said, were Nos. 1, 2, 5, and 7 of 
Beethoven (in C, D,C minor, and A); the so-called “Oxford Sym- 
phony” of Haydn (in G); Mendelssohn’s Reformation; and Schu- 
mann’s in D minor (No. 4—or more correctly speaking, No. 2). The 
earlier essays of Beethoven in this direction are by no means too 
frequently brought forward; but the C minor, if laid by for a while 
would come out again all the more vigorous and fresh, Not 
only at the concerts of the Crystal Palace but at several of the 
London orchestral concerts it has been heard of late; and if 
such a term may possibly apply to anything so noble, it runs the 
chance of becoming as “ hackneyed ” as the Kreutzer Sonata and the 
pianoforte trios of Mendelssohn, which, while few can play them as 
they should be played, every aspirant attempts. On the other hand 
the symphony in G—that dear old “ Letter Q,” as Thackeray would 
have said—composed for the concert at Oxford, in July, 1791, when 
the degree of Doctor in Music was conferred upon Haydn, might bear 
hearing much oftener. In former days this symphony was familiar— 
at least to those who had the privilege of attending the Philharmonic 
Concerts, instituted some twenty years later than the event at Oxford, 
and three years after Haydn’s death (at Vienna); but now, while 
our opportunities are comparatively manifold, the case is different. 
Yet the Oxford symphony is a masterpiece; and Haydn himself in his 
happiest moments of inspiration has not surpassed its final presto. Of 
Mendelesohn’s Reformation Symphony—received with unabated enthu- 
siasm, the charming allegro vivace, in B flat and G, being, as usual, 
encored—so much was written last year that in suggesting that it 
may brave an annual hearing for a long time to come, we have said all that 
1s Tequisite. The D minor symphony of Schumann, in form the most 
original and independent, is in matter of detail the poorest of the four 
that came from his laboured and ambitious pen. A peculiarity in this 
symphony is that the various movements — introduction, allegro, 
Tomance, scherzo, and finale—run into each other, without finishing , 
80 that the whole forms one continuous piece; while certain 
themes in the introduction and allegro reappear in other movements. 
A plan like this could only have been made acceptable by genius far 





above that of Schumann; and we must confess that in listening to his 
symphony we occasionally long for an interval of repose. Moreover, 
the leading theme of the allegro is so square-cut and uninviting, that 
its re-employment in the finale, in the major key and in connexion 
with another theme from the allegro, becomes in the end more or less 
of a bore, 

Of the eight symphonies played before Christmas only one was new 
to the Crystal Palace audience. This, composed by Mozart in 1786, 
for the Winter Concerts at Prague,* is the symphony known to ama- 
teurs as the “Symphony in D without a minuet.” The first allegro 
is as grandly designed and as elaborate in the working out of its details 
as any similar orchestral movement by the composer; and the andante 
for sweet and tender melody is unsurpassed, Strange that such a work 
by one of the masters of masters should now tor the first time be intro- 
duced to an audience thoroughly familiarized with all the symphonies 
and overtures of Schumann (not to name other things of more ques- 
tionable merit). But better late than never. The symphony was 
admirably played, and must have caused nota few to regret that Mozart 
receives less consideration at the Crystal Palace than is his fair due, For 
instance, among nineteen overtures included in the first set of twelve 
concerts, there was only one by Mozart—that to Figaro. There were 
three overtures by Beethoven—the Namensfeier,t Egmont, and Leonora 
(the great Leonora—No. 3 of the Fidelio series); two by Schubert— 
the Freunde von Salamanka and Rosamunde; four by Mendelssohn— 
A Midsummer Night's Dream, Die Hebriden, the “ Trumpet Overture,” 
and Ruy Blas; Weber's Der Freischiitt2 and Oberon; Schumann's 
Genoveva; Cherubini’s Medea; Rossini’s Sige de Corinthe; Adolph 
Adam’s Giralda ; Herr Reinecke’s Kinig Manfred; Mr. Arthur Sul- 
livan’s Jn Memoriam; and Mr. H. Gadsby’s Golden Legend. A brief 
remark about two or three of these is all that is called for—so many of 
them being old friends. Schumann’s Genoveva, the orchestral prelude 
to his only opera, is also one of his best—but, as customary with Schu- 
mann, monotonous, gloomy, and overcharged with anti-climax. Die 
beiden Freunde von Salamanka is the overture to an opera by Schubert 
composed to a libretto by his friend, Mayrhofer (which is lost). The 
rest of the music is still in manuscript, hidden away in some dark 
cellar in Vienna, where itis likely to remain until that amiable enthu- 
siast, the Honorary Secretary to the Palestine Fund shall do for it what 
he did for Rosamunde and the symphonies. The overture, fresh and 
pretty, is one of the master’s lightest, and might rank with his two 
preludes “in the Italian style.” Nevertheless, like all that came from 
his prolific brain (at least all we know of), it contains things too good 
to be consigned to oblivion. The “ Trumpet Overture” of Mendelssohn 
—a marvel, considering the age at which it was composed (16) {— 
admits of hearing again and again; so does the thoughtful and touch- 
ing In Memoriam of our countryman, Mr. Sullivan, the encouragement 
given to whose music at the Crystal Palace is both advantageous to the 
concerts, and creditable to Mr. Manns, their director. Schubert's so- 
called Rosamunde (virtually the overture to the three-act operatic melo- 
drama, Die Zauberharfe,§ produced at the An der Wien,'Vienna, in 1820, 
the libretto by Hoffmann), is so genial and bright that it can never be un- 
welcome. At the same time it will hardly be denied that its composer has 
been allowed somewhat more than his just share of the Crystal Palace 
programmes. Mr. H. Gadsby’s Golden Legend possesses unquestionable 
merit, which is more than can be alleged of Adolph Adam’s Giralda, 
Besides these overtures, the splendid entr'acte and piquant air de ballet 
from Rosamunde (Schubert), some very laboured and meagre dance 
pieces from that heaviest of heavy operas, M. Gounod’s Reine de Saba ; 
an entr’acte, with ballet-music, from Herr Reinecke’s Konig Manfred ; 





* Where his Nozze di Figaro, which had been almost snubbed in Vienna, 
was afterwards so well received as to induce the great musician to write Don 
Giovanni expressly for the Bohemians. 

+ Composed for the Nameday Festivities of Francis II.—a sort of com 
panion to the Weihe des Hauses, in the same key (C), but an earlier and in- 
ferior work. 

t It was partially re-written seven years later, when preduced, under 
Mendelssohn’s own direction, at the Ditsseldorf Festival of 1833. . 

§ This overture was also played to a one-act operetta called variously Die 
Verschwornen, and Der haualiche Krieg—in 1823 or 1824. 
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and the adagio and scherzo from Herr Rubinstein’s symphony, Ocean, 
were among the orchestral pieces during the first series of twelve con- 
certs. Of the incidental music in Rosamunde we have spoken more 
than once, It is of its composer’s very best. Herr Reinecke is dry and 
pretentious ; and the only remarkable feature about his entr’acte is that 
the stringed instruments are muted. ‘Take away his mutes and the 
music would say nothing. Mr. Manns, in the analytical programme, 
devotes acouple of pages to Herr Rubinstein, whom he designates as— 
“from top to toe a son of art of our time, who, driven by an irresistible impulse, 
works away nobly for a good eighteen hours per day, with his blood at fever 
heat, and even during the remaining six hours for rest cannot silence that 
demon of our age, the morbid desire to accomplish, in matters of art, what 
no one ever did before. As a reproductive artist his powers are truly pro- 
digious, &c.” 

If this be the case, Herr Rubinstein must be a very extraordinary man 
—seeing that he can exist without sleep ; and the only thing that sur- 
prises us, after so glowing a description, is the very small amount of 
originality to be found in the adagio and scherzo which thus drove Mr. 
Manns into rhapsody. “That demon of our age” must have been un- 
propitious; for certainly the “morbid desire” to do what was never 
done before is by no means fulfilled in the Ocean symphony—-which, by 
the way, we remember hearing some years ago, entire (without being 
greatly edified), at the Hanover Square Rooms. It may be, as Mr. 
Manns insists—though with astonishing indiscretion, naming Herr 
Rubinstein at one and the same time with Beethoven and Mendelssohn 
—that in his (Herr Rubinstein’s) tone-pictures there is “ mehr Empjfin- 
dung als Malerei;” but when the “ feeling” expresses nothing we 
might just as well have a little “ painting ” (as in Beethoven’s Pastoral 
Symphony and Mendelssohn’s Meerestille und gliickliche Fahrt). 

Three of the four concerts at which the programme comprised no 
symphony were devoted to choral works. Handel’s Acis and Galatea, 
with Mozart’s additional accompaniment, Rossini’s Messe Solennelle 
(first time), and Mr. Arthur Sullivan’s Prodigal Son (first time), each 
took upa day, Acis and the Prodigal Son were well enough given, 
although the Crystal Palace chorus is by no means on a par with its 
orchestra; but the performance of the Messe Solennelle was, on the 
whole, the least satisfactory since its first introduction in England. 
Mr. Sullivan’s cantata was received—as it has been received everywhere 
else, since the Worcester Festival of last autumn (for which it was 
expressly composed)—with unqualified favour; and we are happy to 
be able to add that its merits entitle it to general recognition. The 
appearance of a work, from the pen of an English composer, with such 
solid claims to consideration, is so rare that it should be hailed with 
satisfaction by every one who looks hopefully at English art. 

Among the interesting features of the performances are concertos, &c., 
for pianoforte, violin, and other instruments, with orchestral accompani- 
ments. With these the first half of the series under notice was in no 
way behindhand. Beethoven’s fifth, last, and greatest pianoforte con- 
certo, the one in E flat, was played by Mr. Charles Hallé; Weber’s 
pianoforte concerto in the same key by Herr Ernst Pauer; and Men- 
delssohn’s Rondo Brillante, again in the same key, by Miss Agnes 
Zimmermano—the most remarkable achievement of the three being 
decidedly the last. But, like the violin concerto of Mendelssohn, 
chosen by M. Sainton, these pieces were already known to the Crystal 
Palace audience. Not so, however, a concerto in B flat, for violon- 
cello, with orchestral accompaniments, the execution of the solo part 
in which, by Signor Piatti, was nothing short of perfection, while the 
work itself was scarcely less creditable to him as a composer than the 
performance of it was creditable to him as a virtuoso. This concerto 
is not only cleverly and effectively written, but in several passages, and 
more especially in the second movement—a Jargo in the key of E flat 
minor—exhibits a strong sense of musical fitness and beauty. Still 
more interesting was the Caprice in E major, for piavoforte and 
orchestra, one of the most graceful, refined, and original works of the 
most gifted of English musicians. It says little for our own native 
pianists, and not a great deal for the foreigners who flourish and thrive 
among us, that the only one who takes pains to master and bring for- 
ward constantly in public the music of Sterndale Bennett is Madame 
Arabella Goddard; but on the other hand the Cambridge Professor 





may console himself with the fact that probably no other would play 
it with such enthusiasm or could play it with such polished refinement 
as that accomplished lady. Such compositions as Professor Bennett's 
are not to be taken ad captandum. They are extremely difficult, and 
must be assiduously and conscientiously studied. ‘This Madame 
Goddard invariably does; and hence her success whenever she comes 
forward with a concerto, or any other piece, from her gifted com. 
"3 pen. 
nnaiien ( Zo be continued.) 


—pj—— 
A LENTEN CONCERT. 


The Paris correspondent of the Daily Telegraph thus opens to us a 
Parisian salon in Lent :— 

“Music again! Que voulez-vous ? One must live in spite of the well- 
known judge’s cynical objection, and it is an accepted article of faith that 
during Lent one cannot live in Paris without music, So in all the ministerial 
mansions the same vast saloons are opened to the same superbly dressed 
visitors, but instead of dancing to the music, you simply listen to it. On 
Thursday it was the ‘ Ministére de la Marine et des Colonies’ that opened its 
hospitable doors to what the French papers will persist in calling ‘le high-life.’ 
There are few hotels that have more facilities for grand entertainments than 
the immense building in the Place de la Concorde, facing the Chamber of 
Deputies. The mere entrance was as beautiful as it was imposing, for the 
several flights of the angular stair-case afforded a constant change in the fairy- 
like coup d’eil. So lavish was the profusion of tropical plants surrounding 
the hall, climbing up the walls, spreading over the balconies, and hanging 
pendent from the galleries overhead, that the ladies, with their brilliant com- 
plexions, flashing jewels, and flowing lace, looked in the midst of all this 
exuberant foliage like superb animated flowers, or like dazzling birds of para- 
dise that had flown from some Southern clime. The outside gallery over- 
looking the place was enclosed, and so artfully covered with plants and 
flowers, so cleverly decorated, and so filled with statues, that it seemed to 
form an integral portion of the substantial edifice itself. Thus the wide 
reception rooms, thrown into one long suite, were flanked on euch side 
by loggie that harmonized perfectly with the intervening concert-hall. 
This was exclusively appropriated to ladies, who were all seated, while 
their gentlemen, even more gorgeous in apparel, though far less grateful to 
the sight, “circulated” in the adjoining galleries. Even the orchestra, 
large enongh to accommodate the full orchestra of the Conservatoire, looked 
like a bower—thanks to the mass of foliage by which it was surrounded ; 
and from this end of the room the old comparison of a congregation of ladies 
to a parterre of flowers was literally realized. The music was excellent, and 
there was not too much of it. The orchestra played the scherzo and finale 
from Beethoven’s symphony in D so delicately that I could not help regretting 
the omission of the heavenly slow movement, and should have enjoyed it still 
more if the opening allegro had also been included in the scheme. The 
scherzo from the Midsummer Night’s Dream music was also tripped off with 
exquisite lightness. I have never heard Mdlle. Nilsson sing better the scena 
concluding the first act of La Traviata. Voice, ‘expression, facility, and, 
may I add, manner, were alike charming. Malle. Krauss, a clever artist, 
with an ungrateful voice, gave Schubert's ‘Ave Maria,’ orchestrated by M. 
Alary. It seemed to please much, and there was nothing to find fault with 
in the instrumentation, but for my own part I would rather have heard it 
with pianoforte accompaniment. This may be prejudice, however; the 
mere result of habit. But there certainly could be no two opinions about 
the charm that M. Faure’s singing gave to a romance from Nicolo’s 
Joconde, a fade affair, which one must be a Frenchman, I suppose, to 
appreciate. One of the most enjoyable things of the evening was the 
trio from the dear old Matrimonio segreto, which, ne’en déplaise @ 
M. Wagner, will soothe and cheer the unexacting mind until all melody 
is utterly banished from music. A great charm of the soirée consisted 
in the fact that, although, as you may imagine, the preparations must have 
been immense, there was a quiet drawing-room air about the way in which the 
artists rose from among the audience in their appointed order, that gave to 
the whole affair an idea of spontaneousness. Many people wandered about 
the endless suites of rooms long after the concert was over, admiring 
the medallions of celebrated naval men, examining the elaborate Gobelin 
work of eighty years ago, and talking over the politics of the day; and it 
must have been long past one in the morning when the last visitor emerged 
from the hot, close rooms—thus doubly suggestive of a tropic clime—into the 
bright, cold, starlit night.” 





Lerrsic.—The members of Riedel’s Verein lately gave a fine perform- 
ance of Beethoven’s Missa Solennis, Op. 123. The solos were taken 
by Madame Otto (soprano), from the Royal Operahouse, Dresden; 
Madame Krebs-Muhalesi (contralto), Dresden; Herr Rebling (tenor), 
of the Leipsic Stadttheater; and Herr Von Milde (bass), from Weimar. 
Herr David played the violin solo in the “Benedictus,” and Herr 
Papier presided at the organ. 
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THE BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESILIVAL. 
(From the “ Midland Counties Herald.”) 


In musical matters, as in other affairs, we rarely notice the rapid 
flight of time till a beat of his wings announces the return of some 
event of interest; and then we are seized with astonishment at the 
seythe-bearer’s rapid pace, and begin to make preparations. Our 
Musical Festival will be held in the autumn of the present year, and 
will be of such importance, both for a philanthropic purpose, and for the 
musical prestige of our town, that the fact will plead our excuse for 
calling on all to be up and doing. Every one may give help. We have 
to make a struggle to hold our own in days when railways bring cele- 
brities from the ends of Europe with magical dispatch. Let us look up 
home resources, and assure ourselves, as well as the world, that our 
Festivals stand at the head of all such meetings, at which the musical 
genius of the day may havea chance. We stand ona par with other 
places in securing solo vocal art; but it isin her choral strength that 
Birmingham has been unapproachable. Let us, then, look at our 
autumn campaign. We havea corps of veterans in the lestival Choral 
Society ; and, thanks to Mr. Stockley, its ranks were never more effi- 
cient, notwithstanding the conduct of the committee, in frequently 
giving them nothing to do ona field day. Then we have volunteers, 
members of the Birmingham Amateur Harmonie Association, whose 
services have been accepted. From a report, furnished by Mr. Marrian, 
we find that during last year the following works have been rehearsed :— 
Schubert’s “Song of Miriam,’ Mendelssohu’s “ Hear my prayer” and 
“ Lord, bow down,” Benedict's Richard Ceur-de- Lion, Spohr’s God, Thou 
art great,” Mozart’s Mass No. 1 and “ Ave, Ave Verum,” Haydn's 
Mass No. 1, Gade’s Hrl-King’s Daughter, and H. Smart's Bride of Dun- 
kerron, besides minor works; and the number of rehearsals has been 
forty-three, at which the average attendance has been seventy four. 
These meetings have culminated in three public rehearsals, directed by 
Mr. Sutton. The instrumental orchestra for the great occasion, we 
have the satisfaction of knowing, has, together with the general 
arrangements been put into the hands of Sir Michael Costa, the best 
musical organizer and conductor at present living; and to him the 
selection may safely be left. So far, matters look promising; but 
much remains to be done; and we trust that the Festival Committee, 
the town authorities, and the public will not let matters rest till too 
late for good. 

—O— 


ROBERT LE DIABLE IN PARIS. 


The following graphic and spirited description of the revival of 
Meyerbeer's first French opera in Paris is from the Parisian correspon- 
dent of the Daily Telegraph :— 


“The salle of the Grand Opera was worth seeing. Everybody in Paris 
celebrated tor beauty, rank, ard talent was there. ‘The display of loveliness 
was remarkable, Madame de Merey-Argenteau and Madame Cordier outshining 
their sister stars in brilliancy of complexion and toilette. The Prince and 
Princess Metternich were among the early comers, and M. Auber sat through 
the performance, passing the entr’uctes in the foyer, walking up and down 
with the activity of eighteen summers, and letting fall in quick succession the 
good-natured mots which he can utter so well. All the artists not engaged on 
some stage were in the salle. Mdlle. Sessi, whom you are going to hear at 
Covent Garden in a few weeks, was conspicuous by her abundance of golden 
hair—her own—and you might have seen Madame Cabel, Malle. Bloch, who 
has at least one requisite for a dramatic singer, a handsome face; Mr. Tom 
Hohler, who is singing everywhere at concerts; Mdlle. Hisson, another fine- 
looking person, with fine voice, &c., &e. The Emperor and Empress arrived 
in the middle of the second act, and went away at the end of the third. The 
Empress almost hid her features behind the curtains, but the Emperor sat 
forward close to the stage. You may imagine that it was some new opera 
which drew all Paris to the theatre. The novelty is not forty years old; but 
the attraction was Mdlle. Nilsson’s first appearance in a new part. You 
recollect the number of accidents that went far to make Robert le Diable a 
Slasco in 1831; or if you have any of your readers so juvenile as not to 
remember, they will have heard how Dorus Gras was almost smashed by 
the falling of machinery ; how Taglioni, the chief Nun, had to jump prema- 
turely out of her tomb to avoid being crushed by a cloud—clouds are not 
always made of water, science notwithstanding; how poor Nourrit, Robert, 
fell down the trap prepared for Bertram ; and how everybody said, at the end, 
that the Opera was worth hearing on account only of the ballet. They might 
almost say as much now. True, that there was but one accident, but it lasted 
the whole evening, and affected every singer but one—the accident of singing 
out of tune. I have never heard so many false notes in my life. To begin 
with Bertram, the most important character—M. Beloul has a loud, hollow 
voice, which never, except by chance, answers to the singer’s intention—strik- 
ing the ear as witha blow. Then M. Colin’s light tenor is ridiculous in the 
declamation of Robert. If he sings a low-pitched phrase from the chest he 
opens his mouth, and lo, the passage is finished by a squeak; and then there 


is nothing of the hero about him. Madame Carvalho has not forgotten her 
careful training, and warbles bravura passages as neatly asa bird; but her 
thread-like voice is thinned into a filament, shaking as though it was 
possessed by delirium tremens, and generally out of tune. In the ai 
de graze she broke down; and her habit of walking as though her legs were 
tied together at the knee, does not improve her appearance. The bright 
spot was Mdlle. Nilsson, who not only sang with absolute correctness, 
but impersonated Alice, with an ingenious vivacity perfectly delightful. 
Nothing could be more natural or graceful than her singing of ‘* Quand je 
quittais la Normandie ;’ the insouciance of her manner heightening the 
dramatic etfect of her defiance at the cross, braving the demon-tempter. There 
were fine touches about her performance which will, I dare say, come out more 
strongly when she plays in London, with a better entourage. It is thought 
treason here to say anything against the orchestra; but it seemed to me a 
great deal too loud. ‘The scenery was splendid, especially in the third act. 
In the Convent of Ste. Rosalie we see one side of the cloisters in perspective, 
with steps leading into the dimly-lighted church, the other sides, with ruined 
arches and intermediate space, overgrown with brushwood, bathed in the 
bright cold moonlight. A singular impression of silence and desertion enhances 
the effect when the nuns, in grave-clothes, rise slowly from the opening tombs. 
They troop in long lines of ‘ sheeted dead,’ in conventual costume, crosses on 
breasts and palm-branches in hands. They huddle together and hold silent 
converse. At the given signal they fling away their vestments and give them- 
selves up to the wildest of operatic orgies. Another point is that when 
Helena tries to seduce Robert by his love of play, she draws him to a tomb 
Whereon, as in Hogarth’s picture of the idle apprentices, except that there is 
no beadle behind them, two nuns are throwing dice—an improvement on the 
little table generally thrust forward from the wing. Another improvement 
is in the last scene, which, although disclosed only for five minutes, represents 
a superb Byzantine basilica, with altar, nave, and transepts complete—example 
of lavish magnificence. The opera, played complete, lasts from half-past 
seven till half-past twelve. It is the first time 1 have ever heard Rodert le 
Diable throughout, and will be the last! It is unfair to Meyerbeer to give 
the work entire. No singers can stand the strain, and no audience. The 
theatre was half empty before the trio in the last act came on. How much 
pleasanter if all had been left out except Malle. Nilsson’s solos and the ballet.” 
—9-—— 
BISHENDEN AT HOME. 

Mr. Bishenden favours us with the following :— 

“ A grand concert took place on Thursday evening se’nnight in the Town Hall, 
Hemel Hempstead, Herts, under the patronage of the High Bailiff, etc. Some 
excellent songs and solos were sung by well-known talent engaged from 
London, the great attraction of the concert being the engagement of Mr. C. J. 
Bishenden, the celebrated bass. Mr. Bishenden being a great favourite, and 
native of the town, numbers from the surrounding towns came to hear him, 
who had heard of his success in London, and show their appreciation of his 
singing by giving him a very flattering reception. A scene of great confusion 
and uproar occurred during the concert, owing to the crowded state of the 
hall (which is a very large one), several ladies fainted, volunteers in uniform 
secured an opening for the fainting ones to be carried out ; in the mean time, 
outside the hall the noise was deafening, kept up by those disappointed 
people who could not gain admittance. The whole of the vocal music gave 
great satisfaction; and a very able and efficient band played selections from 
Donizetti’s opera, Lucia di Lammermoor, which was well received.” 


—o—— 
To the Editor of the ‘‘Musical World.” 


Sin,—Having read a letter, signed M. H., which appeared in the Musical 
Times of February, I fully concur in all that their correspondent says in 
reference to the study of the violin, and other instruments ‘‘ at present not in 
vogue,” becoming more general, as well as being pursued by both sexes. Our 
friend, M. H., omitting to mention a medium by which the diffusion of the 
study of such instruments might be effected, induces me to take the liberty of 
laying before you a means which I think would not only tend to the ac- 
complishment of the object in question, but cultivate the musical tastes of all 
classes of society. he: 

What I propose is, that every town of importance throughout the United 
Kingdom should have its Public Music School, or Academy, with a staff of 
competent teachers, where, in addition to the theory of music, in its several 
departments, vocalism should be taught, and every musical instrument worthy of 
study, on terms sufficiently moderate to be within the reach of all classes. If 
this project could be set on foot, its result would be that of abolishing the 
innumerable class of persons styling themselves teachers, but who in reality 
make a mockery of the science, giving their pupils distaste for its study, by 
the erroneous and abortive method of their tuition. Hoping you will think 
this worthy of a place in your columns,—I am, Sir, yours truly, 


Chester, February 14th, 1870. M. E. H. 


Hameuren.—Herr Aug. Kranz, founder of the well-known musical 








publishing firm here, died on the 14th. ult., at an advanced age. 
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OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 
Sims REEvEs. 


Apropos of Mr. Reeves’ farewell concert we read in the Atheneum of 
Saturday last :— 

“Mr. Sims Reeves, being on the point of starting for Italy, took farewell of 
his friends in St. James's Hall, yesterday week. He had good cause for grati- 
fication at the result, because it proved that his friends are as numerous as 
ever, and as much as ever disposed to believe him the first of tenors. Such 
an eager and enthusiastic audience has not of late crowded St. James’s Hall. 
The audience had every reason to be satisfied. Mr. Reeves was in fine voice, and 
sang four of his best songs in his own unequalled style. The four were well 
chosen. ‘Deeper and deeper still’ and ‘ Adelaide’ make very different de- 
mands upon a singer's powers ; while in ‘ My pretty Jane’ and ‘Tom Bowling’ 
two distinct classes of ballads are represented. Mr. Reeves, therefore, was 
called upon for a rare display of versatility ; but, as will promptly be assumed, 
he was equal to the occasion. We can hardly say which song he gave with 
the truest expression, and in the most artistic style. Enough that each was 
as perfect as fastidious taste could wish.” 


Youna GErMany. 
The Sunday Times speaks thus of Herr Coenen’s recent concert at 
the Hanover Square Rooms :— 


“The concert (one of a series) given in Hanover Square Rooms on Tuesday, 
by Herr W. Coenen, had for its object to familiarize the public with chamber 
music by modern German composers. We think the object both laudable and 
useful, not because Herr Coenen is likely to introduce much that is good, but 
because he is likely to show us much that is bad, and so to put public taste 
on its guard. We hear a good deal about the ‘ intellectual ’ musicians, who 
are now the objects of faith and adoration to our Teutonic cousins. Herr 
Coenen lets us hear their music ; a painful process it may be, but assuredly a 
salutary one. It is well to know what to avoid. The programme comprised 
a trio for piano, violin, and violoncello, by Herr Raff; a quartet for strings 
by Herr Max Bruch; and a similar work by a composer whose name we had 
never met with before. Our readers must not expect us to discuss these 
works at length, because it is not probable that they will be heard a second 
time, and their intrinsic merit would fail to repay such labour. Enough if we 
observe that nearly every movement is an attempt to say something profound, 
which turns out to be uninteresting. Why the music goes on when it goes 
on, and stops when it stops, the hearer neither knows nor cares.” 


On the same subject the Atheneum remarks :— 


“Herr Coenen gave a concert of chamber music, at the Hanover Square 
Rooms, on Tuesday, selecting his programme from the compositions of modern 
writers, such as Raff and Max Bruch. ‘The result made it hardly worth while 
for us to enter into details. Nobody is likely to have a second chance of 
hearing the works; and those who were present would hardly thank us if we 
reminded them lengthily of what they endured. So we let the affair pass.” 


Beruioz v. Haypn. 
In the course of its article upon the Crystal Palace concert of Satur- 
day week, the Atheneum says :— 


*” «There were two novelties in the Crystal Palace programme of Saturday— 
Berlioz’s overture, Les Francs Juges, and Haydn’s symphony in C, known 
best, perhaps, as ‘letter R.’ The overture is one of its composer’s prodigious 
efforts to illustrate events by sounds; or in the words of Mr. Manns, ‘to 
enforce the idea that music must be written upon a definite programme.’ 
Hence, in the intention of Berlioz, the music of Ls Frances Juges depicts the 
doings of the mysterious “ Vehmgerichte.” So far we are sure ; further, all is 
conjecture ; and even Mr. Manns grants that ‘no two hearers can agree as to 
the meaning of a single bar unless by pure chance.’ This is unfortunate, 
because when programme-music tells its tale in a manner open to a score of 
interpretations it can be of little worth. As a matter of fact, however, M. 
Berlioz, extravagant in everything, has merely illustrated in an extravagant 
fashion the weakness of programme-music generally. Mr. Manns helped his 
audience to a meaning very timidly. He pointed out what might be considered 
‘heart-rending cries of despair,’ and an ‘appeal for mercy and the justice of 
Heaven’; but could get no further with any satisfaction to himself. What 
the audience thought of the terrific noises which assailed their ears is easy to 
imagine. It possibly occurred to some that had Milton foreseen M. Berlioz’s 
overture, he would have furnished Pandemonium with an orchestra. Haydn's 
symphony, never played before at the Crystal Palace, satisfied all to whom 
pure melody and masterly treatment of details appeal. Of course the work is 
symmetrical, and carried out after a strictly orthodox design; but Haydn 
never fails to show how, with all this regard for form, it is possible to be free. 
We know not which movement to select for precedence, and therefore adopt 
the public verdict given unmistakably in favour of the andante, No more 
tuneful themes were ever written even by the tuneful Haydn than those most 
applauded by Saturday’s audience. For producing the work Mr. Manns 
deserves credit enough to leave a balance in his favour after deductions on 
account of Les Francs Juges.” 





Tlerr Hiuuer’s Sympuony. 
The Daily News expresses its opinion of Herr Hiller’s Symphony 
in E—“ Ls muss doch Friihling werden”—in the following terms :— 


“ The symphony is the work of one of the most distinguished and prolific of 
living German composers. A contemporary and friend of Mendelssohn, a man 
of high musical and general cultivation, and a distinguished pianist, Herr 
Hiller has produced compositions in the most ambitious forms of the art—all 
bearing the impress of earnest thought and consummate skill, if not always 
rising to the height of the intention. The work now referred to was first 
performed in England in May, 1865, at the second concert of the defunct 
Musical Society. It was composed in illustration of the motto, “ Zs muss doch 
Friihling werden,” and is supposed to be suggestive of the contest between the 
lingering winter and the advancing spring. The first movement is perhaps 
the least successful of the whole, although containing much of beauty and 
power, the first quality being especially evidenced in the melodious episode, or 
second subject. The adagio is the happiest portion of the symphony, being 
full of that freshness and ideal fragrance suggested by the return of spring. 
Highly characteristic and playful is the scherzo, relieved by the gentle contrast 
of the trio, with its sostenuto effects for wind instruments; while the finale is 
replete with joy and life, such as attend the full development of spring de- 
lights. The orchestral treatment is throughout that of a consummate master 
of his art; and the entire symphony was listened to with great interest.” 


BEETHOVEN AND MENDELSSOHN, “ Posruumovs.” 


We read in the Atheneum of Saturday last :— 

«‘ At the last Monday Popular Concert, Beethoven’s posthumous quartet in 
B flat (Op. 181) was, for the fourth time, the wonder and admiration of Mr, 
Chappell’s audience. We refrain from discussing the first movement. It is 
Beethoven’s, and must be played; but, unfortunately, the obligation is not 
attended with the special power necessary for its comprehension. The rest 
is intelligible, and can never fail to make a profound impression. Herr 
Joachim’s leading of the adagio rose to the level of the music. It was a per- 
formance not easily forgotten. Another posthumous work had a great success ; 
the composer, this time, being Mendelssohn. Most amateurs know the 
andante and scherzo which are with reason presumed to be portions of an 
unfinished quartet. They know, also, that the master appears, in these 
fragments, to great advantage; the ingenious and melodious variations of the 
andante, and the piquant scherzo belonging to Mendelssohn's happiest efforts, 
The latter is ‘fairy music’ of the sort its composer created, that is to say, 
‘fairy music’ which more nearly approaches the ideal than anything beside, 
It was encored in a manner imperative enough to bring back Herr Joachim 
and his companions for the purpose of repetition.” 








Wenur.—The General Musical Association of Germany (Patron, 
the Grand-Duke of Weimar) will hold its annual meetings here from 
the 26th to the 29th May, and, at the same time, give a grand festival 
in commemoration of Beethoven's hundredth birthday. The Abbate 
franz Liszt who will return from Bonn about the beginning of April, 
will probably contribute a piece composed for the occasion, and entitled 
Beethoven. 

Monicu.—At whatever hour a train starts, or a theatrical perform- 
ance begins, there are always a certain number of persons sure to be 
late. In the case of the train, if they catch it, they do so only at the 
expense of a cab, or else at considerable damage to their “ wind,” 
especially if they are corpulent and not in the full vigour of youth. 
A person who is late at a theatre, however, suffers, as a rule, no per- 
sonal inconvenience himself, but he inflicts a great deal upon others. 
Such, at any rate, is the view taken of the matter by the management 
of the Theatre Royal here. The consequence is that they have issued 
a regulation to the effect that no one coming into the Theatre after the 
commencement of the overture is allowed to enter the pit or the 
parquet until the overture is concluded. Any one, moreover, entering 
during an act is obliged to stand at the side of the pit or parquet till the 
act is over. The new regulation has been very well received by the 
public. 

Drespen.—Herr Jager, a tenor from the Schwerin Theatre, has been 
engaged for the Royal Operahouse. He possesses a very pleasing voice, 
and an excellent method.—The new Theatre Royal is to be something 
very magnificent, Professor Semper has’ completed all the plans. 
They are drawn out in conformity with those he prepared for the 
“ Westival Theatre” at Munich, that was to be erected according to 
the principles advocated by Herr R. Wagner. The ground-plan nearly 
resembles that of the Greek theatre, and Herr R. Wagner’s idea of 
keeping the orchestra out of sight will be a leading feature in it. 
The new edifice will stand rather further back than the old one, and 
C. M. von Weber’s statue will be removed from where it now stands 
and be set up in the square before it. It is believed that the Professor's 
plans will cost more to carry out than the 400,000 thalers voted for the 
purpose. That, however, is nothing extraordinary. What architect 
ever sent in an estimate which he did not afterwards greatly exceed? 
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RICHARD WAGNER’S MEISTERSINGER VON 
NURNBERG.* 
A HistoricaL EXPLANATION. 


Wagner’s Meistersinger will shortly be produced at the Royal Opera- 
house here, and we take the opportunity, in the following lines, of 
coming to the assistance of those who are not sufficiently acquainted 
with the history of this medieval guild to appreciate fully the realistic 
mariner in whi¢h the author has carried out his task. Should the 
reader desire to obtain further details, or wish to cotisult the original 
authorities, he will find full information in J. C. Wagenseil’s book, 

Ton der Meistersinger origine, praestantia, utilitate et institutis (Of the 
Origine, Praestantia, Utilitate et Institutis of the Mastersingers), an 
appendix to his Description of the City of Nuremberg, Altdorf, 1697,+ 
awork from which Franz Miiller, the latest writer on the subject, 
obtained all the materials for his Versuch zur Einfihrung in die gleich- 
namige Dichtung R. Wagner's (An Essay at an Exposition of R. Wagner's 
Poem of the same name), Munich, 1869, Kaiser.—After attaining in the 
16th century a certain culminating point, and then gradually falling 
off, the art of the Mastersingers held its ground at Nuremberg till 
the commencement of the 18th century; at length, however, the 
schools were so badly attended, that the contributions in the money- 
box no longer covered the expenses of the meetings (in the Catharinen 
Kirche), Finally, the meetings were held only once in ten or twelve 
years, and the last public school was held about 1770. 

The Mastersingers exercised their trade, or, if the reader prefers it, 
their art, according to the Schulordnung and the Tabulatur. In con- 
formity with the Schulordnung, Singschulen, or singing classes, were 
held after afternoon service on Sundays and festivals, and no member 
was allowed to absent himself without a valid excuse, In Nuremberg, 
the Singschulen were held generally in St. Catherine’s Church. A low 
platform, with a table and a large black desk, was erected near the 
choir. Benches were ranged round the table, and the platform was 
closed in with curtains. This platform was assigned to the Merker, or 
marker, the leading member of the governing body, and it was his duty 
to note, observe, or “ mark” the faults of any singer. A small pro- 
fessorial chair was the seat given to any one singing a ‘‘ master’s song.” 
The singing was divided into * Freisingen’ and “ Hauptsingen.” Any 
one could take part in the former. ‘The subjects of it consisted of 
stories from Holy Writ, and “true and honourable profane mundane 
events, together with good moral maxims.” There was no “ marking” 
in free-song. The Uebersinger (‘ Oversinger”), that is, the singer who 
was acknowledged to be the best, obtained the ornament entitled the 
“ Geheng” (“Pendant”). ‘This was, in Nuremberg, originally a long silver 
chain, and later a cord, with large silver shillings, gilt, called “ King 
David,” because there was a representation of King David with a harp 
upon the middle shilling. The second prize was a garland of flowers 
embroidered in silk, Any person wishing to learn the art of master- 
song, took lessons of a master, who must have carried off the “ Aveinod” 
(“Jewel”) at least once. If an apprentice desired to be received into 
the society, the marker subjected him to an examination. The 
‘ Tabulatur” contained all the rules relating to the practice of the 
Master-Singers’ art, An entire Master-song was called a“ Bar.” This 
might contain several ‘“ Gesitze” (‘sets’). A ‘ Gesatz” consisted 
of two ‘ Rollen” which had to be of the same “ Zon” (similar 
in the versification and melody) and equal measure (number 
of the syllables and arrangement of the rhymes, called “ Gebdude,” 
te, build”). ‘Lhe two “ Rollen” were followed by the “ Abgesang ” 
which was different in “ Zon” and measure to the “ Rollen.” Atter 
the « Abgesang” there was sometimes a jinale. ‘I'he rhymes were 
divided into “ stumme” (* dub ”), rhymes of one syllable, and “ kling- 
ende” (* sounding”) rhymes of two syllables. « Waisen” (“orphans”) 
were unrhymed lines in the middle, or at the end of a “ Gebdude.” 
“ Pausen” ( Pauses ”) were words of one syllable, forming a verse 
of themselves, but rhyming with each other. ‘ Schlagreime” were 
similar words of two syllables. No line was allowed to contain more 
than thirteen syllables, because more could not well be sung at one 
breath, especially if there was to be a “‘zierliche Blume” (‘ graceful 
flower,” i.¢., cadence) in the verse. ‘The Nuremberg Tabulatur per- 
mitted thirty-three faults; whoever made more was pronounced to 
have failed. The songs had to be sung from memory. The “ Zon,” 
that is, the particular kind of verse and its melody, was more highly 
esteemed by the Mastersingers than the idea and poetic dash. Wagen- 
seil gives a catalogue of 222 such “ Singweisen” (‘ Melodies”) from 
N uremberg alone, and prints, also, a few “ Gesitze” with their melodies. 
The “ Ton” or the “ Weise” was entirely independent of the language, 
80 much so that, very frequently, the “ Weise,” was invented first and 
then the poem. It was not till the “ Zon” was pronounced faultless, 


* From the Berlin Echo. ° 


F t Wagenseil, Joh. Cristoph., born at Nuremberg:in 1683, died 1708, was 
loctor and professor utrivsque juris, as well as librarian at Altdorf. 








that the author was allowed to compose the words to it, the subject 
for them being generally given him. The four “ Hauptweisen” or 
‘ Haupttine” were called the “ meisterliche Hort,” and it was necessary 
that everyone desirous of becoming a master should be able to sing 
them. If a singer sang his “ Zon” well and smoothly, he had to give 
it an honourable and not contemptible name, and beg two persons to 
stand godfathers to it. 


Il. 


It requires a bold fancy to believe that the period of the German 
Minnesang was truly poetical and genuinely artistic, but this is doubly 
the case as regards the Meistersang—or Song of the Master-Singers, 
German poetry sprang neither from the one nor from the other, but 
from the German folk’s-song, which ran on, quietly and without being 
remarked, by their side. From the very fact that art had sunk so low, 
and consisted only in the rude imitation of the old forms, the practice 
of it became gradually so easy that the number of singers went on 
increasing and extending among all classes. In opposition to the pro- 
fessional poets, who wandered more especially from the court of one 
prince to another, and thus represented the Epigoni of the Minne- 
singers, the Master-Singers took up their position as a new element, 
separating the more decidedly from the others the more the strolling 
singers sank in public estimation, and the greater the importance which 
they, the Master-Singers, attached to moral earnestness in their lives 
and in their poetry. The Master-Singers established permanent 
societies in the cities, but we know none of the details of their origin. 
According to an old legend held in high reverence by the Guild, twelve 
masters,* including the most celebrated of the 13th century, who, 
strange to say, were some of those who took part in the Singers’ 
Tournament on the Wartburg, invented Master-Song in the year 962, 
during the reign of the Emperor Otto I., all doing so at the same time 
and independently of each other. Having, in their songs, however, 
scourged the Pope and the clergy for their dissolute lives, they were 
accused before Pope Leo XVIII. of heresy; at the Pope’s request, the 
Emperor summoned them to Pavia, and afterwards to Paris, where, in 
the presence of the Emperor, of the Pope's Legate, and of many nobles 
and scholars, they gave specimens of their art and and freed themselves 
from the reproach of heresy. Hereupon, they had an act of incorpora- 
tion granted them by the Emperor, who also conferred on them certain 
privileges. This tradition is supported by no documentary proofs, and 
loses all claims on our belief from the fact that singers of the 13th 
century are named as the inventors of the “holdselige Kunst,” or 
“Gentle art.” It is, on the other hand, certain, that the lovers of singing 
assembled for the purpose of practising together at a very early period, 
and it is not improbable that it was Heinrich Frauenlob, who established 
the first vocal union of this description in Mayence, though this 
union could not have possessed the regular form which we find in the 
subsequent Sangerschulen, or Schools for Singers. The oldest 
document relating to the Mastersingers dates from the year 1387 ; it is 
a charter of the Emperor, Charles IV., conferring on the Meister- 
schulen, or Master-Schools, the right to assume a coat of arms. After 
that period, Meistersingerschulen, or Schools for Master-Singers, sprang 


‘up in most of the large cities of Germany; next to Mayence, which 


was, as it were, the high school and the rendezvous of the Master- 
singers, and where the archives of the fraternity were kept, because the 
school there was really, or was reputed to be, older than any other, 
Strassburgh, Kolmar, Nuremberg, Augsburgh, Regensburgh, and Frank- 
fort, were known and celebrated for their flourishing schools. 

From the fact that the Mastersingers themselves regarded some of 
the leading court-poets as the founders of their fraternity, it is evident 
that Meistergesang is really nothing more than a continuation of the 
Minnegesang, and that it was the aim of the schools ¢o preserve the purity 
of the art handed down to them. The sole, but, at the same time, impor- 
tant, difference between the older Minnegesang and the subsequent 
Meistergesang consisted in the fact that the former was practised by 
poets with a courtly education, and generally of noble descent, and the 
latter by burghers, and at a later period, almost by mechanics, who culti- 
vated it in addition to their regular calling, while the courtly poets 
made it the object of their life, and their sole profession ; and, also, in 
the fact that the Meistersinger formed an exclusive guild, with fixed 





* In an old Master-Song and in other old documents the twelve were: 
1. Heinrich Franenlob, Doctor of Holy Writ, at Mayence ; 2. Heinrich Mige- 
ling, Doctor of Holy Writ, at Prague; 3. Nikolaus Klingsohr, Magister of 
the Free Arts; 4. Poppo the Strong (probably the same as Poppfer), a glass- 
blower; 5. Walter yon der Vogelwaid, a noble from Bohemia; 6. Wolf- 
gang Rohn, or Rahm, a knight; 7. Hans Ludwig Marner, a nobleman ; 
8, Bartel Regenbogen, a smith; 9. Sigmar the Wise, otherwise called the 
Roman of Zwickau ; 10. Conrad Geiger, or Jager, of Wiirzburg, a musician ; 
11. Cantzler, a fisherman and, 12. Stephan Stoll, or Old Stoll, a ropemaker. 
According to other authorities, there were only four: Frauenlob, Regenbogen, 
Marner, and Heinrich von Miiglin. 
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laws, strictly laying down the way in which their art was to be treated, 
while the Minnesinger treated it freely, and were influenced only by the 


laws contained in art itself. 
(To be continued.) 





nd 


BROUGH SOUVENIRS. 
(From the “ Liverpool Daily Post.”) 


The late William Brough’s first wife was Miss Annie Romer, a young 
lady who for a short period created immense enthusiasm in Liverpool, 
while singing at the old Liver Theatre, as the py ima donna of an Eng- 
lish opera company under the direction of Mr. Howard Glover. Miss 
Annie Romer was a native of Liverpool, and niece of Mr. Frank 
Romer, the composer of many songs once highly popular; and of Miss 
Emma Romer (Mrs. Almond), who for many years rivalled Miss Rain- 
forth as the heroine of Balfe’s earlier operas. 

When engaged at the Liver Theatre, Miss Annie Romer was about 
nineteen years of age, attractive in appearance, and gifted with a bright, 
sympathetic, soprano voice, which had been carefully trained; while as 
an actress she was full of intensity and genuine dramatic foree—though 
in those days operatic artists were not expected to display any special 
talent for acting, singing being considered, both on the Italian and Eng- 
lish lyric stages, the sine qua non of the prima donna or primo tenore. 
At the Liver Theatre Miss Romet’s greatest successes were achieved in 
Sonnambula, The Night Dancers (an admirable opera of Loder’s), and 
Lucia, At this time Jenny Lind was in the very zenith of her fame, 
and critics and amateurs who had seen and admired the famous Swedish 
prima donna were fain to confess that the youthful English vocalist— 
in Sonnambula more especially —was, relatively speaking, but little in- 
ferior, except in the quality of voice and the method of using 
it, which experience and careful tuition had enabled Jenny 
Lind to bring to perfection. As an actres:, however, Miss Annie 
Romer was far superior to the chilly Swedoise; and we have rarely 
seen on the Italian or English operatic stage anything more 
stirring, pathetic, and impressive than her passionately dramatic and 
natural acting in the bed-room scene of Sonnambula and the mad scene 
of Lucia. For months and months Miss Romer’s extraordinary talents 
and personal charms attracted crowded audiences to the * little Liver,” 
which in those days held a position very similar to that now occupied 
by the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. Nightafter night the young artist’s 
brilliant vocalism and dramatic abandon evoked an amount of hearty 
enthusiasm which in these days is chiefly reserved for self-styled 
« French dancers,” who glory in rivalling the shameless indecencies which 
were once the chief delight of Parisian students and cosmopolitan roues. 
To give the present generation some idea of Annie Romer, we may say 
that she was then an undeveloped Nilsson—we mean the Nilsson of the 
present day, who is a very different person from the coldly correct 
artist who débuted at Her Majesty’s ‘l'heatre some three years ago. Miss 
Romer had the intelligent and mobile face, the bright smile, the 
dramatic intensity, and the graceful easy style and manner which gives 
such a peculiar and nameless charm to every performance of Nilsson, 
and which make her an artist quite unique. Unhappily “ those whoin 
the gods love die young; ” and shortly after her marriage to William 
Brough the young and sympathetic prima donna, of whom the Liver- 
pool public were so proud, in whom so many hopes were centered, and 
whose professional future was so promising, was cut off, just as a long 
career of fame and happiness dawned before her. 

In connection with the marriage of William Brough and Miss Romer, 
a few words relative to it will doubtless interest many of our readers, 
while it recalls to the writer—then a youth to whom literary and artistic 
celebrities were almost demi-gods—one of the happiest and most de- 
lightful days of his life. The marriage took place at the house of Mr. 
Jabez Hogg, the well-known surgeon and /ittératewr, who then resided 
in Gower Street, London, and who, like several members of the Brough 
family, was at that time connected with the Jllustrated News. Amongst 
the guests were Dickens, Bulwer, Douglas Jerrold, H. Sutherland 
Edwards, J. V. Bridgeman, B. Webster, Madame Celeste, B. Brough 
(father of the famous “ Brothers,’ and himself a popular dramatist in 
his youth), Robert B. Brough, Geo. Hodder, and various other literary 
and professional persons less known to fame. As might be anticipated, 
this wedding breakfast was an event to be remembered. ‘I'here was no 
stiffness or chilly formality : even the great aristocratic Bulwer—radiant 
in a shirt front of wonderful and elaborate design, which Jullien would 
have envied—laughed and joked like an ordinary author of com- 
moner” clay. Douglas Jerrold fully sustained his reputation as one of 
the most brilliant wits of the day, and, suitable to the occasion, his bon 
mots were all honey and no vinegar. It was on this occasion that 
Madame Celeste made her début as an orator, and so well did she 
acquit herself that she not only evoked the hearty applause of her 
critical audience, but acquired a reputation which has several times 
since obliged her to “ get on her legs.” Webster did not shine as an 





orator at all in comparison with “ Madame,” whose piquant, epigram- 
matic style of speaking made her then partner appear to such disad. 
vantige as to provoke from a budding wag present a remark about 
“ Benjamin's mess””—a venerable joke—which nearly extinguished the 
popular manger, then in the hey-day of his managerial and _profes- 
sional career. ‘ihe delights of this unique wedding-day culminated in 
a ball, the recollection of which makes the writer remember that he is 
now growing rather too old for such active pleasures, and that he is 
also doubtless getting a trifle prosy. J.H.N, 


ee 


PROVINCIAL. 


Liverroot.—Recent notices in the local papers speak favourably of 
Mr. Wood's new prima donnas. The Daily Courier says:— 

‘* Mdlle. Reboux assumed the part of the Countess with considerable 
ability. There was much to admire, her acting being intelligent and 
her by-play in some of the humorous scenes highly effective; while 
her singing was generally good, and her efforts were warmly 
applauded. Madame Monbelli surprised us by her excellent and 
spirited assumption of the part of Cherubino. ‘ Voi che sapete’ was 
encored.”’ 


We read as thus in the Daily Post :— 

“Mr. Santley had for his Countess the new soprano, Mdlle. Reboux. 
She is an impressive stage singer, and may be trusted to take a very 
emphatic view of everything she undertakes. Her notion of the 
Countess is by far more strenuous and tragic than is usual—we will not 
say than the occasion demands, for a lady is entitled to attach whatim- 
portance she pleases to connubial felicity, an artist with a tragic turn 
may be forgiven for looking on the Countess in the Nozze as a sort of 
suffering Lady Macbeth. Mdlle. Reboux has undoubtedly great 
powers. In parts to which action and declamation are germane, Mdlle. 
Reboux will no doubt achieve legitimate success.” 


In its notice of Don Giovanni as performed by the troupe of Messrs. 
Gye and Mapleson, the paper just quoted remarks about Herr Formes’s 
Leporello :— 

“Thus Formes, indubitably the best Leporello on the stage, again 
sustained the part of the roguish servant with all the humour which 
has distinguished him on previous occasions. ‘There was at times in 
the upper notes a slight uncertainty, especially in the early part of the 
work ; but this wore off as the evening advanced, and he not only sang 
very well in the latter part of the tirst act and the whole of the second, 
but was very fine in the concerted pieces, especially in the first finale 
and the sestet. In the scenes with Elvira, and the concluding one in 
the opera, as well as in the invitation to supper, he was particularly good 
—his fun and terror being equally humorous.” 


Epinsurau.—We read in the Scotsman, of March 25th :— 


“Yesterday afternoon, Professor Oakeley performed on the organ in 
the Music Class-room the following selection of music, prefaced with 
explanatory remarks :— 

“Organ Preludes on Chorales—‘ Wachet auf, ruft uns die Stimme,’ A.D. 
1590; * Wir Glauben ’all an einen Gott,’ A.p. 1525—Bach. ‘Agnus Dei,’ 
First Mass ; ‘ Benedictus,’ Requiem—Mozart. Funeral March, from Op. 26 ; 
Seethoven. Organ Fantasia, in C minor; Hesse. ‘ Friiblingslied,’ Op. 58, 
No. 13; ‘ Abendlied,’ Op. 85, No. 12; Schumann. Overture, ‘Samson; ’ 
Handel. 

“ Mr. Oakeley remarked that, in addition to some volumes of preludes 
and fugues for the organ, Sebastian Bach left behind him a large col- 
lection of preludes on the melodies of chora!es, choral hymns, or, as 
we should say, psalm tunes; and that these compositions are of the 
highest interest, and are constructed with masterly skill and consum- 
mate art. Both performance and cultivation of this subtle and recon- 
dite style of organ composition are almost entirely neglected in Britain. 
This may be owing in some measure to the fact that it is not the 
custom, as it is with our 'Ceutonic neighbours, to introduce choral 
melodies with an organ prelude upon them. In Germany organists 
frequently show their skill and knowledge of counterpoint by masterly 
preludes, often extemporaneous, of this kind; indeed some such skill 
and knowledge would be expected from any candidate for the post of 
organist. Germany is rich in chorales, and the best psalm tunes in 
Britain and other countries are those which are modelled on, or in, 
the same elevated style as these old Lutheran and pre-Lutheran 
hymns. The great German masters have recognized the excellence of 
the national chorales by having very frequently made use of them in 
their cantatas, oratorios, organ compositions, &c. Mendelssohn has 
introduced them with great effect in his Lobgesang, St. Paul, Elijah, 
and organ sonatas. In his St. Paul he gives us the old melody com- 
posed in 1540, known to us as ‘‘I’o God on high ;’ also one about a 
century later, which we recognize as ‘To Thee, O Lord, I yield my 
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spirit’ (which was played from time to time, and with great effect, by 
the brass bands outside St. Paul’s Cathedral at the funeral of the 
Duke of Wellington); and also the chorale on which the first prelude 
in this programme is made, namely, ‘ Wachet auf, ruft uns die Stimme,’ 
composed in 1590, and introduced by Mendelssohn with such masterly 
skill in his overture to St. Paul, and subsequently in that oratorio as 
‘Sleepers, wake.’ In his treatment of the same subject for organ, 
Bach commences with an exquisite melody assigned to the right hand 
merely in single notes, with pedal accompaniment occurring on the 
principal measures or beats of each bar ; a melody entirely distinct and 
unlike from the chorale which is given to the tenor voice and the left 
hand, and of this each line or phrase is in turn introduced throughout 
the prelude, at certain points in the windings of the upper part, or 
melody, with which the ‘ Canto fermo,’ or chorale, is twined and 
interwoven by the great master with all his art—each melody, both in 
right and left hand, continuing its widely different story, wholly inde- 
pendent of, or rather, in vivid contrast to, its confrére. The second 

relude, on a still older chorale, ‘ We all believe in one God,’ is in 
an entirely different style. Bach has here chosen the fugal form, and 
unless the subject of the chorale is well known, it is difficult to trace 
it. This composition, though fugal, is not, strictly speaking, a fugue, 
as the bass or pedal part does not take the fugal subject, but one of its 
own; and here the hand, or rather the tread, of the giant may be 
noticed. And, in allusion to this gigantic entry of the pedals, this 
prelude has been erroneously termed and published in England as the 
‘Giant Fugue.’ The Professor, in conclusion, tendered his thanks to 
the ladies who had kindly presented the curtain in front of the organ.” 


Surewssury.—The local chronicle says :— 


“The presentation of a testimonial to Dr. Sloman took place in the 
Town Hall, on Monday week, The Mayor, Thomas Bowen, Esq., 
was voted to the chair; and at once asked the vicar, the Rev. J. E. 
Hill, on behalf of the subscribers, to present Dr. Sloman with the testi- 
monial. The Rev. J. E. Hill said that he had much pleasure in acced- 
ing to the request of the Mayor to present the testimonial, which he 
saw before him, to Dr. Sloman, on behalf of his friends and late pupils. 
The testimonial consists of a handsome silver tea and coffee service, and 
other silver articles. The coffee-pot bears the following inscription :— 
‘Presented to Robert Sloman, Mus. Doc., by some of his friends and 
pupils on his leaving Welshpool, Christmas, 1869.’ The subscribers’ 
list is headed by the Earl of Powis, Countess Powis, Lady Harriet 
Herbert, Earl and Countess Vane, Lady Edwards, Sir W. W. Wynn, 
Major Corbett, Archdeacon Clive, Archdeacon Ffoulks, Rev. J. E. Hill, 
vicar, and Major Pugh.” 


SunpDERLAND.— We read what follows in the Durham Advertiser :— 

“ On Monday evening last, a grand miscellaneous concert was given 
in the Atheneum, Sunderland, under distinguished patronage. The 
programme included two very clever readings by Messrs. Skelton and 
Middleton, and two pieces for pianoforte and flute, effectively rendered 
by Messrs. Chambers and Perry. Amongst the vocal pieces were ‘ Bid 
me discourse’ and ‘Thaddy O’Flinn,’ by Miss Tunsett, who received a 
a well-merited encore. The duet, ‘Larboard Watch,’ by Mr. Wooley, 
of Darlington, and Mr. Lambert, of Durham Cathedral Choir, was 
also encored. Mr. Wooley, who possesses a fine tenor voice, and sings 
well, was encored in ‘The Death of Nelson’ and ‘ Maid of Athens,’ 
both of which he repeated. ‘he same compliment was enthusiastically 
accorded to Mr. Lambert for his songs, ‘ When time hath bereft thee ’ 
and ‘The Holy Friar.’ The latter is a song peculiarly adapted for a 
voice of his calibre, the tremendous roll down to double C at the 
finish, for which he stands unrivalled, created quite a furore. He 
responded with ‘Simon the Cellarer’ and ‘A Cobbler.’ Mr. Chambers, 
of Whitby, accompanied all the pieces on the pianoforte. There was a 
crowded audience.” 


Dusttx.—Respecting the third concert of the Philharmonic Society 
we read in the Irish Times of Tuesday :— 


“ The first part consisted of Mendelssohn’s Son and Stranger. The 
characters were represented by Miss Fennell (Ursula), Miss Bessie 
Herbert (Lisbeth), Mr. Peele (Hermann), Mr. Richard Smith (Kranz), 
and Mr. Grattan Kelly (the Mayor). The orchestral portion was 
decidedly the best, and we may instance the rendering of the exquisite 
‘Night Interlude’ as the most commendable feature of the performance. 
Mr. Vernon Rigby made his first appearance at these concerts, and 
essayed Beethoven’s ‘ Adelaide.’ Hisrendering of thisand subsequent 
soli was very effective, and created a most favourable impression. His 
Singing of Blumenthal’s ‘ Message’ was so good that its repetition was 
re-demanded. Another new comer, Chevalier Antoine De Kontsky, 
pianist, made his first appearance. This gentleman is considerably 
beyond the period of life when artists seek for popularity outside their 
immediate locality; but he is yet a performer of great ability. His 
execution of Beethoven's concerto in E flat was a performance of the 


first order, as was also his delivery of his own fantasia on airs from 
Faust. Miss Fennell sang Salamon’s ‘Oh! if thou wert mine own, 
love’ with her usual effectiveness. ‘The most successful item was the 
finished rendering of Stevenson’s ‘When Damon is present’ by the 
members of the Glee and Madrigal Union, which was unanimously 
encored. The overture to Euryanthe commenced the second part, and 
was well played by the band. Some other glees and solos were given. 
Mr. Bussell conducted with ability, and accompanied Mr. Rigby on the 
piano.” 
——?——_— 
NEW MUSIC. 

Memory. Song. Words by G. E. Newton. Music by Witttam Newrow. 

[London: Duncan Davison & Co.] 
Tuis song is graceful and well written above the average. Apart from 
the melody, which has merits of its own, the accompaniment is im- 
portant, and adds much to the general effect. The composer evi- 
dently has a desire to go out of the beaten path in this matter. ‘The 
— is young at present, but, if he nourish it, time will cure the 
efect. 


Come back again, Darling. Song. Words and Music by Wituiam New- 
Ton. [London: Duncan Davison & Co.] 

Tonic, subdominant, dominant; tonic, subdominant, dominant—those 

who like this order strictly adhered to, will like this song. At the 

same time, we must say that monotony is avoided, or hidden, by the 

charm of a really pretty melody. 


Oh! say not woman's heart is bought. Transcribed for the pianoforte by 
Apam Wricurt. [London: Robert Cocks & Co.] 


WE don’t see the need for transcribing Whittaker’s song, and, at the 
same time, are conscious that it would be unfair to apply the objection 
specially to Mr. Wright’s work. Where, in point of fact, is the need 
for any such things? The transcription is tolerably well done, is not 
elaborate, and may be useful. 


Four Hymns, Set to Music by E. Stourton Frnt, organist of St. John’s 
Dulwich. [London: Novello, Ewer, & Co.] 

Mr. Fitnt’s melodies are pleasing, without being undignified, and con- 

gregations would take kindly to them. His harmonies are somewhat 

too free for our notion of what is consistent in church music. In the 

second tune, for example, we have this full close on the tonic :— 











Mr. Flint should set his face like a flint against such a harrowing 
progression. 


Tell him I love him yet. Song. Poetry by W. M. Pragp. Music by 
Atrrep Scorr Gatry. [London: Robert Cocks & Co.] 

Tue words of this song are aptly illustrated by its music. Mr. Gatty 

has written a good melody, with simple and appropriate accompani- 

ments, and, moreover, has secured originality, to some extent, by the 

plan of his song, and by an uncommon final cadence. 

Gem of my Heart. Song. Words by W. Hircuman. Music by Witi1aM 
Newron. ([London: Duncan Davison & Co.] 

A sIMPLE song, with a well marked and pleasing tune. An episode in 

the subdominant key (G) is an agreeable feature. 

The Northern Star. Ballad. Words anonymous. Music by ALFRED 
Scorr Garry. [London: Robert Cocks & Co.] 

‘T'ne music here is as simple as the music of a ballad should be; but 

some of it is doubtful, to say the least. Where is Mr. Gatty’s 

authority for this :— 





and this:— 





| ' 
Till we know and are satisfied, we must say, ‘‘ Fie! Mr. Gatty.” 








Gexoa.—The new opera, Un Capriccio di Donna, music by the Cava- 
liere Antonio Cagnoni, and libretto by Sig. Ghislanzoni, has proved a 





uccess. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
LAST MORNING PERFORMANCE BUT ONE 
OF THE SEASON, 

THIS DAY (SATURDAY), APRIL 2yp, 1870, 


To Commence at Three o'clock precisely. 


BEETHOVEN. 


In celebration of the Centenary of Beetaovey’s Birra, which occurs this year, the 
programme will, on this occasion, be selected entirely from the works of this Master. 


Programme. 


SONATA, in E major, Op, 109, fur Pianoforte alone—Madame 
ScuUMANN *» ib oe oo ee oe ae sé 

SONG, “ Penitence "—Miss Buancue CoLe ., pe on m8 

TRIO, in D major, Op. 70, No. 1, for Pianoforte, Violin, and Vio- 
loncello-——_Madame ScuuMAnN, MM. JoacntMand Piarti.. 

ROMANCE, in G, Op. 40, for Violin, with Pianoforte Accompa- 
niment—Herr Joacwim.. Py is =e ‘ pes 

SONG, ** Know’st thou the land’’—Miss Buancue Cote .. A 

QUINTET, in C major, Op. 29, for two Violins, two Violas, and 
Violoncello—MM. Joacim, L. Ries, Straus, Zersixt, and 
Piatti .. 4 - 


Beethoven. 
Beethoven. 


Beethoven, 


Beethoven, 
Beethoven, 


Beethoven, 


Conductor Mr. BENEDICT. 


THE LAST CONCERT BUT ONE OF THE SEASON 
WILL TAKE PLACE ON 


MONDAY EVENING, APRIL 4ru, 1870, 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF 


MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, 


To commence at Eight o'clock precisely. 


Programme. 
PART I. 

QUINTET, in A major, Op. 18, No. 1, for two Violins, two 
Violas, and Violoncello—MM. Joacuim, L. Ries, Straus, 
ZxRRBINI, and PITTI .. Me ae me os os a 

SONG, * Medjé” (Chanson Arabe)—Mr. CumMincs ny oe 

FANTASIA SONATA, in G major, Op. 78, for Pianoforte 
alone—Madame ARABELLA GODDARD ae ag <i 

PART II. 

CHAMBER TRIO, for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello (by 
desire)—Madame ARABELLA GopDARD, MM. Joacaim and 
Piartl .. ow oe os oe ee ae A 

SONG, “ The better land"—Mr, CumMMINGs .. si os aa 

SONATA, in A, Op. 47 (dedicated to Kreutzer), for Pianoforte 
and Violin—Madame ARABELLA GopDARD and Herr Joacnim 


Mendelssohn. 
Gounod. 


Schubert, 


W. S. Bennett. 
W. S. Bennett, 


Beethoven. 


Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s. Tickets to be had of Avustrx, 28, 
Piccadilly; Kerru, Prowse, & Co., 48, Cheapside; Hays, Royal Exchange 
Buildings ; R. W. Otivier, 19, Old Bond Street; and of Cuarrett & Co., 50, 
New Bond Street. 


EXTRA CONCERTS 


Will be given on Saturday Morning, April 9th; Monday Evening, April, 11th. 
Monday Evening, April 11th, will be the Director's Benerir, 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


N consequence of its brilliant reception when performed 
by Madame Arabella Goddard, Herr Joachim, and Signor Piatti, at the Monday 
*opular Concert, of January 14th, Professor W. SterNDALE Bennetr’s CHAMBER 
TRIO, in A, for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, will be repeated on Monday, 
April 4th, on the occasion of Madame Goddard's Benefit. 











Monvs.—What the Pall Mall Gazette, of April 1868, called a “ pro- 
vocative advertisement ” hadappeared in the Z%mes (advertising columns) 
on the day previous. It ran thus:—“Miss Elsworthy requests her 
theatre-going friends not to admiz Mrs. William Ernst Browning (née Miss 
Elsworthy, at present of the St. James's Theatre) with Miss Elsworthy, 
recently of the Royal Princess’s and Lyceum Theatres.” 

Tipsury Howe.—No; bad as is M. Ernest Feydeau’s Fanny, he has 
written still more infamous romances, and among the rest Les Moeurs 
du Jour, most infamous of all. Every honest Irenchman ought to 
——, and every honest Frenchwoman ought to —— him. 


NOTICE. 


It is requested that Advertisements may be sent not later than 
Thursday ; otherwise they will be too late for insertion. 








To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of the MustcaL WorLD is at Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received as late as 
Three o'clock P.M. on Thursdays, but not later. Payment on 
delivery. 

With this number of the MusicaAL WoRLD subscribers will receive 
Jour extra pages, and again, from TIME TO TIME, as expedience 
may suggest. 


Che Musical World. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, APRIL 2, 1870. 














THE THREATENED FESTIVALS. 


HE Right Honourable Karl Dudley and Ward is at it again— 
this time in a legitimate way. For a long time he has 
represented Jupiter Mammon, on whose nod ten thousand 
golden sovereigns wait, ready to be most potent agents, no 
matter for what work. We cannot argue with Jupiter Mammon; 
we can only despise, while we appreciate, the full force of the 
machinery by which he works. In the réle of the Golden God, 
therefore, Lord Dudley and Ward could 


‘“«___ git in the counting-house 
Counting out his money ” 


—10,900 sovereigns wherewith to bribe a Dean and Chapter— 
perfectly confident that his proceedings were open to no argu- 
ment, however much they might deserve censure. 

At length Lord Dudley has come to the aid of his money. 
This golden Count Moltke, who, from his cabinet in Park Lane, 
could control the movements of an army of sovereigns, has found 
reason to doubt the result ; and, now, seizing his pen he rushes 
to help his glittering troops. Welcome to the field, O belted 
Earl!—a field whereon the humblest skirmisher and the greatest 
captain may meet on something like eqality. We will be courteous 
to one so unused to paper war, and allow him to strike first. Here 
is a letter addressed last week to a Worcester journal :— 


S1r,—I shall be much obliged to you if you will allow me to trespass on 
your space with a letter both this week and next, on the subject of the 
Restoration of the Cathedral and the future holding of the Triennial 
Festivals there, To-day I will confine myself entirely to the argu- 
ments which have been used for their continuance, so that it may not 
be supposed that they are unanswerable, or even of such weight that 
an answer to them is difficult. ‘ 

There are but two which have been put prominently forward: one 
being the assertion that there is no desecration of the sacred building 
in holding such meetings (sanctioned as they are by many who would 
never countenance them if they felt there was such desecration), and 
the other being the question of the injury which might accrue to the 
Charity now benefited by the proceeds of the Festivals were they 
discontinued. 

First, then—as to the desecration of the Cathedral itself; let any 
one who is prepared to judge impartially ask the Chapter, the Cathe- 
dral architect, nay the vergers themselves, as to what is and must be 
the state of things for weeks previous to the holding of a Festival. 
The daily service in the nave interrupted—this and the Sunday services 
performed in the Lady Chapel—-because all the rest of the building, 
nave and choir, is wanted for the music meeting. 

Those who have followed the history of the Cathedral know that 
when the service, in which the choirs of the three cathedrals joined, 
first changed its character, and became a performance of sacred music 
by hired performers, it was held in the choir, and the service was 
entirely suspended. Public opinion revolted against this, and the 
Festivals were then held in the nave. Why? Because the nave was 
never used, and was thought a fitting place for such purposes. And 
even now, despite the fact that the nave has been for months used for 
Divine service, one voice is not ashamed to say that the nave is 
specially a fitting place for the music meetings, because Protestant 
worship does not require so large a space. Nay, more than this: the 
choir is again permitted to be used, on the avowed ground that the 
Festivals would not pay their expenses if all the available space were 
not utilized. This is a step backwards to that state of things which 
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the better feelings of years ago condemned. To this I will only add 
one word more, as to the desecration of the building. The Festivals 
of sacred music are not services in any sense. The meeting of the 
choirs was so, but the present arrangements are not, and as such, I 
venture to say, cannot be rightfully held there. In saying this I must 
guard myself against being supposed to convey any reproach to those 
who think differently. They are undoubtedly the great majority, and 
their opinion carries corresponding weight with it; but the present 
state of things has grown up slowly, has been permitted for years, 
acquiesced in, and. acted upon as a precedent, and cannot therefore be 
ignored, or supposed capable of any sudden conversion to one diametri- 
cally opposite. Though, if only from the “ small still voices” which 
have spoken out this time, I do not in any way despair that the truer 
feeling as to the Cathedral will obtain in the end. 

From the present permission granted by the Chapters of the three 
dioceses arises the question of whether they have not, by giving it, ex- 
ceeded their powers as the legal guardians of their cathedrals, On 
this point I will say no more than beg you to print Dr. Phillimore’s 
opinion, which I send you with this letter. 

For myself I cannot understand that, on any pretext, an inhabitant 
of Worcester should have to pay on any occasion for entering the 
Cathedral doors when open. 

I now come to the question of the Charity. The bread of the widow 
and orphan is a powerful appeal as it should be, for a greater or more 
worthy one cannot well be imagined ; but will no one subscribe for so 
holy a cause, unless they have been gratified by hearing an oratorio 
beautifully performed? Is it only then that they are alive to the 
claim which the widows and orphans of deceased clergymen of the 
diocese have upon them? Do those who lay most stress upon this 
argument know that the Charity has a large sum laid by, the interest 
of which is available as long as the claim exists, or there are found 
recipients of it ? 

If the old service as performed by the united choirs is restored, can- 
not all give who feel for the position of those for whom their gifts are 
asked, or am I to believe that on these terms they will not give, 
though the Charity is made the one plea for continuing to raise money 
in the Cathedral ? 

Ishall have tired your patience and that of anyone who may read 
this letter, but I must resume for one moment what I have said in so 
many words:—First, the Cathedral ought not to be used for the 
Festival; and secondly, it cannot legally be used for such purposes ; 
thirdly, the Widows’ and Orphans’ Charity will suffer but slightly, if at 
all, from the opinion becoming general that the great city church is no 
longer the fitting place for the performance of oratorios, however 
glorious they may be in composition, however sacred the words, how- 
ever perfect the execution. 

And now, Sir, with trust that this all important subject will excuse 
my thus trespassing on your space, lam, your obliged and obedient 
servant, Duptey. 

Dudley House, Park Lane, Thursday, March 24, 1870. 


Briefly, Lord Dudley argues thus :—1st, The Cathedral is now 
desecrated ; 2nd, Stop the desecration, and the Charity will not 
suffer. What Lord Dudley means by ‘desecration ” is not very 
clearly set forth. From one paragraph we gather that ‘ desecra- 
tion” means removing the daily service into the Lady Chapel, 
‘* because all the rest of the building, nave and choir, is wanted 
for the music meeting.” Here, truly, is a curious notion as to 
how a sacred building may be unsanctified. By what mysterious 
ordinance does a service in the Lady Chapel deconsecrate the body 
of the Cathedral? Let the noble writer explain. Further on we 
learn that ‘‘ desecration ” means doing anything within the Cathe- 
dral which is not a service. This definition, however, is somewhat 
weakened by an admission that it may be rejected without re- 
proach. But granting its correctness—which we do only for the 
sake of argument—may we ask Lord Dudley why he confines his 
energies to the Festivals? He knows very well that English 


cathedrals are not only churehes but show places, wherein the 


chink of admission money directly precedes and follows the peal- 
ing of the organ. Let him be up and doing against this form of 
“‘desecration,” and we shall have more faith in his consistency. 

On the question of possible results to the Charity, Lord Dudley 
can only prophesy as common men prophesy—that is, without 
the infallibility of a Divine commission. He looks into the 
future, and beholds the Charity prospering in the absence of 





Festivals ;—we look into the future and behold it sending round 
the hat in vain. Our vision is, at least, as substantial as Lord 
Dudley’s. A coronet has not the gift, accredited to ear-rings,—of 
improving one’s eye-sight. 

Another matter is spoken of in Lord Dudley's letter—the 
legality of the Festivals; and the letter itself is accompanied—as a 
sort of threat, we presume-—by an “ opinion ” emanating from Dr. 
Phillimore. Here is the document :— 


Casr Supmitrep ro CounsEL In 1865. 


The See of Worcester is one which, after the dissolution of monasteries by 
Henry the VIIIth. was refounded by that monarch for abishop, dean, archdeacon, 
prebendaries, minor canons, and other members. The Cathedral has become 
much dilapidated, and recently very liberal contributions towards its restora- 
tion have been made by the nobility and gentry resident in the county and the 
public generally. Many parties entertain a very strong objection to the 
holding of musical festivals in cathedrals, considering that the charitable 
objects to which the funds collected at such meetings are devoted do not com- 
pensate for what is considered to be a desecration by such performances, and 
remonstrances have been made to induce the Dean and Chapter of Worcester 
to refuse to allow the Triennial Festival to be held in their Cathedral. The 
hours for Divine service in the Cathedral on week-days are at 8 and 10 a.m. 
and 3 p.m., at which the admission into the Cathedral is free to any person 
wishing to attend. The musical festivals are held in the nave. The opinion 
of the Queen’s Advocate-General is requested :— 


1st.—Whether the Dean and Chapter can legally exclude the public from 
the Cathedral, unless upon the production of a ticket or paying 
money for admission, curing those hours on week-days ordinarily 
set apart for the celebration of the Services of the Church. 

2nd.—Whether the Dean and Chapter are legally entitled to require, or to 
depute to third parties, such as the Committee of Musical Festivals, 
the right to require persons seeking admission to the Cathedral 
during the hours ordinarily devoted to the celebration of the 
Services of the Church, or at any other times, to produce a ticket 
or to pay money as acondition for such admission. 

3rd.—Assuming your opinion in answer to either of the above questions to 
be adverse to the Dean and Chapter, what proceeding, and against 
whom, and at whose suit, can the right of the public as opposed to 
the claims of the Committees of Musical Festivals or of the Dean 
and Chapter, either in person making such claims or authorizing 
them to be made by the committees, be legally contested ? 


Orrnion. 


After much consideration Iam unable to understand how it can be legally 
competent to any Dean and Chapter of the Church of England to allow a 
musical festival wholly unconnected with the Service of the Church to be 
celebrated in their Cathedral. I have always thought that the services con- 
tained in the Prayer-book, together with the sermon and anthems and hymns 
which the Prayer-book contemplates as being incorporated with the morning 
and daily prayer, are the only services which can, according to law, be per- 
formed in any consecrated church. Such appears to me to be the clear result 
of the statutes, the rubrics, the general ecclesiastical law, and, I presume, of 
the statutes of the Cathedral applicable to this subject. é 

The consequences which would flow from the adoption of any principl 
which would vest in the Dean and Chapter the power of allowing other 
services than those prescribed by law to be celebrated in the Cathedral, appear 
to me very grave. 

One Dean and Chapter may consider that a service exclusively composed of 
religious music, in which the performers are vocalists distinguished for their 
talents at the operas or the theatres in London conduces to the spiritual 
edification of the hearers, and is a lawful means of obtaining money for any 
religious purpose. Another Dean and Chapter may think that the represen- 
tation of a religious drama, such as the Samson Agonistes of Milton, or the 
David of Mrs. Hannah More, may tend still more to the promotion of religion, 
and be an equally lawful means of obtaining money for religious objects. 
The representation of such dramas would of course be rendered as perfect as 
possible by obtaining the aid of distinguished professional actors. It is diffi- 
cult to see upon what principle this latter use of the Cathedral can be 
prohibited, if the former can be permitted by law. Indeed the argument 
might be pushed still further than this ; but I forbear to do so. 

It would seem to me to be the duty of the visitor of the Cathedral, who, I 
presume, is the Bishop of the diocese, upon a proper representation being 
made to him, to admonish the Dean and Chapter that to allow a musical 
festival wholly unconnected with, and forming no part of the proper services 
of the day, to be celebrated at all in the Cathedral, was contrary to law; and 
if the admonition, which one ean scarcely suppose, was disregarded, to visit 
with proper censures those who had set his authority and that of the law at 


nought. : : 
Of course if the musical festival were substituted for, or prevented in any 
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way, the appointed services of the day, the offence would be of a still graver 
character. 

It may be competent to the Dean and Chapter for good reasons to alter the 
hours of Divine service; but it is not competent to them to exclude anybody 
in the diocese from attending Divine service in the Cathedral, which is the 
mother church of the diocese, or to make the payment of a sum of money 
the condition, without the fulfilment of which he is not permitted to enter 
for this purpose the doors of the Cathedral. 

October 11, 1865. RoBertT PHILLIMORE. 

Our remarks on this need only be brief. Dr. Phillimore’s 
opinion,” as an answer to Lord Dudley’s questions, is worth 
simply nothing. Here is the whole “case,” stripped of Lord's 
and Lawyer’s superfluous verbiage :— 

Q. Can the Dean and Chapter exclude the public, or make them 
pay for admission during ordinary service hours? 

A. They can neither prevent nor charge for attendance on divine 
service (which they don’t attempt) but they can alter the hours 
of service (which they do). 

Q. Can the Dean and Chapter grant to others the power above 
named ? 

No answer. 

Q. Who may prosecute the Dean and Chapter for permitting 
the Festivals. 

A. The Bishop may admonish, and then censure—if he thinks 
fit. 
Lord Dudley may consider his fee well spent; but to us the 
lawyer’s document seems hardly worth the paper it is written 
upon; especially inasmuch as it discusses matters outside the 
questions submitted—with all the one-sidedness of a retained 
counsel. 

Lord Dudley threatens another letter. We are glad of it. The 
more he writes the better for the Festivals, 


—_—~o— 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Tne following paragraph appeared in the Athenwum of last 
Saturday :— 

“Mdme. Arabella Goddard has been engaged as solo pianist at the 
Birmingham Festival. She leaves England in the autumn for a 
lengthened professional tour in Germany and France. Germany has 
sent us plenty of eminent pianists; we are now able to return the 
favour in a manner quite satisfactory to our own amour-propre.” 

We feel sure that the opinion of our distinguished contemporary 
is shared by all to whom native talent, as such, is not a bugbear. 





A CORRESPONDENT (“*M. R. W.”) inquires our opinion as to 
whether an English composer ever wrote a good organ fugue. 
The question is wide ; but we have no hesitation in saying that 
one of the best written organ fugues to which we have seen an 
English name attached is that signed ‘‘ Henry W. Goodban,” in the 
last number of the Choir, March 20, 1870 (a fugue in D minor, in 
which, at bar 49, a masterly augmentation of the theme will be 
observed). Henceforth, if Mr. ““H. W. G.” proceeds in this 
ef ry may fairly lay claim to the title of the English 
se 





‘“‘ SOME years ago” (says Folket’s Avis) “a strolling tumbler 
used to go about the streets of Stockholm, performing feats of 
strength for children and servants. His whole scenery consisted 
in a mat he spread on the pavement, on which, in a pair of thread- 
bare tights, he astonished the spectators, who, like other persons 
of distinction, paid entrée a discrétion. But he was not alone. 
On the same stage a sweet little girl appeared, who was to be 
educated as artist in the same line, and performed a graceful 
pas-seul during the entr’acte of her father’s fatiguing antics. 
Many had great sympathy for the lovely child when, on raw, 
autumnal evenings, or in the cold days of winter, clad in thin, 
miserable finery, she capered in the open air. But, although 
there was compassion enough among the spectators, it was a long 
time before anyone with the power to follow his own inclination 
saw her. But at last her hour of redemption came. Princess 





Eugénie, sister of Charles XV., heard of all this by some means 
or other, and took care of her, and, as it proved that she had a 
fine voice and talent for music, she received instruction of the 
professor who formerly taught Jenny Lind. All this happened 
several years since. Her name is Amalia Riego, and, on Monday 
last she gave a concert in Stockholm.” 


—o—-——_ 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


That the “ Coalition ” has come to an end, and that, for this season 
at any rate, we are to have two Italian Operas, one at Covent Garden, 
and the other at Drury Lane (as in 1868), is pretty generally 
known to those among our readers who interest themselves in such 
matters. Messrs. Gye and Mapleson continue joint directors of the 
Royal Italian Opera, while the new enterprise, advertised as “ Italian 
Opera, Drury Lane,” is the undertaking of Mr. George Wood, a gentle- 
man well known to the musical world. Whatever the risks of the 
speculating parties on either side, that the opera-going public will profit 
by the change can hardly admit of a doubt. 

Messrs, Gye and Mapleson are first in the field. They opened their 
theatre on Tuesday night, with a programme sufficiently tempting to draw 
a crowded and brilliant audience, although the opera selected was what, 
under any other than exceptional circumstances, might fairly be styled 
the “hackneyed” Lucia di Lammermoor. But only let some new 
prima donna of capacity be put forward as the heroine, and Donizetti’s 
Lucia invariably proves attractive. This was satisfactorily shown on 
the present occasion, when a young Austrian (or for the matter of that 
Austro-Italian) singer, her birthplace being ‘Trieste, appeared as Lucia. 
Malle. Sessi has sung in Germany, in Italy, and quite recently in 
France, where, at the Paris Opéra Italien, she had to fill the place (no 
grateful task) of Madame Adelina Patti, during the engagement of that 
wonderfully popular artist at the Imperial Opera in St. Petersburgh. 
That she should have succeeded in doing this with a certain amount of 
credit says no little in the favour of one as yet co inexperienced. Like 
Adelina Patti, however, Mdlle. Sessi—a pupil, we understand, of Herr 
Maurice Strakosch—has enjoyed uncommon advantages. At any rate, 
judging from Tuesday night’s performance, her first essay before the most 
difficult, because, perhaps, the most d/asé, audience in Europe, was one 
of such promise that we can safely predict for her an honourable career. 
Let us say at once that Mdlle. Sessi shines far more as a singer than as 
an actress; but, calling to mind the many notable instances of operatic 
aspirants who began by singing more or less well, and took long years 
to master that scarcely less essential accomplishment which leads to 
undisputed eminence on the lyric stage, we have no reason to doubt 
that time will bring what is at present wanting to the dramatic side of 
her art. She has even now both earnestness and intelligence; but 
more than this is indespensable to make a genuine actress, and it re- 
mains with herself to accquire the rest. Mdlle. Sessi is petite in stature; 
nor does her facial physiognomy appear to lend itself readily to mo- 
bility of expression. Admitting this, however, together with other 
physical conditions, apparently drawbacks, there remains an indefinable 
something which justifies a belief in future progress. A good deal has 
been said in Parisian circles about Mdlle. Sessi’s ** blonde chevelure,” as a 
peculiar and, indeed, extraordinary characteristic of her individuality, 
but, while no one could be blind to its profuse abundance, we 
should be sorry to have to record that, not merely upon this alone, but 
upon this in particular, the strong impression created, on Tuesday night 
by the new-comer, in the scene of Lucia’s madness—perhaps her most 
forcible—depended. That it lent a certain picturesque illusion to the 
dramatic situation is unquestionable ; but that it went for anything more 
we are not disposed to admit. 

Mdille, Sessi’s voice is a pure soprano, especially telling in the higher 
register, and therefore favourable to the effective enunciation of such 
music as that which Donizetti has put into the mouth of his romantic 
heroine. This was evident in her very first scene, where the familiar 
‘Regnava nel silenzio,” with its no less familiar “ cabaletta,”’ would, 
but for a certain nervousness of delivery, under the circumstances in- 
telligible enough, have left little to desire ; and scarcely less so in the 
duet (“Sulla tomba”) with Edgardo. In the first we remarked some 
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« staccato” passages, with certain embellishments in the second verse 
of the “ cabaletta,” very much resembling those to which, in her earlier 
time, Madame Adelina Patti used to accustom us; in the last we 
were srtuck by a physical force, which not even the stentorian tones of 
her partner, Herr Wachtel, the Edgardo of the evening, could over- 
power. The “Contract Scene”—allowing for a seemingly prevalent 
want of dramatic perception—had also excellent points, and more 
especially in the septet with chorus, ‘Chi mi frena,” following im- 
mediately upon the unexpected apparition of Edgardo, in which the 
concluding high notes were given out by Mdlle. Sessi with a force 
entirely equal to the requirements of that justly famous concerted 
piece. The mad scene, as we have already hinted, was her most strik- 
ing display; and we have only to add that some of her passages in the 
final movement—“ Spargi di qualche pianto”—were both new and 
effective. That Mdlle. Sessi thoroughly satisfied the audience may be 
gathered from the fact that she was called for enthusiastically at the 
end of each of her principal scenes. Her future progress will be watched 
with interest. 

Herr Wachtel’s Edgardo is precisely what it was when he first played 
the character with Madame (then Mdlle.) Patti in 1864; the voice as 
resonant and powerful as ever; the singing as vigorous and original. Of 
Signor Graziani’s Enrico we have spoken so often that it will suffice to 
say that he has never given the music with more earnestness, or made more 
strenuous endeavours to impart his idea of dramatic significance to the 
character. Signor Capponi was very good as Raimondo (Bide-the-Bent); 
and Signor Marino, who possesses a voice worth cultivating, excellent as 
Arturo. The chorus (allowing for a single “slip” unnecessary to specify) 
was efficient; and the admirable manner in which the orchestral accom- 
paniments were played showed that in Signor Vianesi, from St. Peters- 
burgh (who may be remembered in England some ten years ago), the 
directors of the Royal Italian Opera have secured the services of a really 
competent conductor. 

The opera, which was preceded by the National Anthem (chorus and 
orchestra), was warmly received throughout. 

Jucia was repeated on Thursday ; and to-night Mdlle. Tietjens will 
appear as Valentine in the Huguenots of Meyerbeer. 

The arrangements for the season having been fully made known in our 
advertising columns, it is only requisite to call attention to a special 
feature of the prospectus. Of the varied and extensive repertory, to 
which the directors refer with pardonable pride, we need say nothing, 
The operatic public is well acquainted with it, and is doubtless grateful 
for past recollections. The operas positively to be given in the course 
of the season include two bond fide novelties, and one work at least new 
to Covent Garden. The bona fide novelties are Signor Verdi's 
Macbeth, an opera seria, though often talked about, never yet 
heard in England ; and Signor Campana’s Esmeralda, which, if report 
may be credited, has lately been performed with great success at the 
Imperial Opera of St. Petersburgh. In the former the chief characters 
—Macbeth and Lady Macbeth—are assigned to Signor Graziani and 
Malle. Tietjens; in the latter (founded upon M. Victor Hugo’s famous 
historical romance), the part of the heroine is to be sustained by 
Madame Adelina Patti—who if any singer could make old amateurs of 
the ballet forget Carlotta Grisi in the same creation, is precisely the one. 





Monpay Popunar Concerts.—The concert this afternoon, for 
a reason unnecessary to explain to amateurs, is to be devoted 
exclusively to the works of Beethoven. That on Monday evening 
is for the benefit of Madame Arabella Goddard—her last appear- 
ance for the season. The programme on Monday is rich in 
attractions—for particulars of which our advertising columns may 
be consulted. Not the least attraction is the ‘‘ Kreutzer Sonata ” 
of Beethoven, to be played by our great English pianist, in 
association with the greatest of hiehag violinists. 

‘Tae Oratorto Concerts.—Bach’s sacred oratorio, The Passion, 
will be performed, for the fourth time in London, at Exeter Hall, 
on Wednesday evening next, April 6th, under the direction of 
Mr. Barnby. ‘The band and chorus is to be largely increased ; and 
the performance promises to be in every way worthy of this 
sublime work. 





CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


The following was the programme of Saturday’s concert :— 
Overture, Leonora, No. 1 sea si Beethoven. 
Scena, Medea —Madame Rudersdorff oes «+ Randegger. 
Symphony, “ Approach of Spring” —... ave ose ++ Hiller. 
Arietta, “ In Questa Tomba ’—Madame Patey wa --» Beethoven. 
Adagio and Rondo for violin and orchestra—Herr Franz Ries... F. Ries. 
Aria, “ Dir Danken Wir’—-Madame Rudersdorff ose -+» Mozart. 
Song, “ When sorrow sleepeth ”—Madame Patey one - Land. 
Overture, Jubilee Aas Weber. 


With reference to the first Fidelio overture, “ G.” remarks :—“ It is 
much to be regretted that so fine a composition, so abounding in 
beauties, should remain comparatively unknown.” “GQ.” is right, 
undoubtedly; but the fact he laments is not surprising. The great 
Leonora kills its three companions, just as the great Pyramid kills the 
lesser ones, or as Mont Blanc throws into shade the peaks upon which 
it looks down. Most of all does this apply to No. 1, because the first 
of four attempts to accomplish an object is naturally regarded as least 
successful. Nevertheless, the overture is a charming composition, 
worthy to prelude the glorious lyric drama after the name of which 
it is called. We are told that it was “ probably brought over by 
Mendelssohn with the great symphony in C of Schubert.” 'Uhe italics 
are ours, and must be taken to signify that an event so interesting 
ought to be placed beyond doubt one way or the other. Ferdinand 
Hiller’s symphony, the one dedicated by him to the late Musical 
Society of London, was a welcome appearance. It deserves an occa- 
sional place in orchestral programmes, and can hardly fail to gratify 
the audience by whom it is heard. Gratification was specially marked 
on Saturday, for reasons obvious to all, In the first p!ace the music 
was admirably played. Next, its subject is all the more agreeable when 
Spring is very near and snow covers the ground. Lastly, its merits came 
upon the audience as a surprise. It is evident that the subject he 
sought to illustrate was adapted to Herr Hiller’s idiosyncracy. We 
all know what sentiment—sentiment never mawkish, because con- 
trolled by poetic taste—distinguishes this excellent master’s works, For 
this characteristic “ The return of Spring” gave full scope, of which 
every advantage has been taken. In the opening movement the 
struggle between Winter and Spring is expressed with happy facility, 
and with a plainness nobody can mistake. After the agitated, we had 
almost said spasmodic, first theme, the lovely cantabile of the second 
came like bright sunshine after storm and gloom. The next move- 
ment expresses transition; and its pervading calm, broken only here 
and there, is made even more welcome by subjects the pastoral cha- 
racter of which is in the best keeping. Mr. Manns has styled the third 
movement ‘a picture of a moonlight night in early Spring, full of 
grace and beauty,”—an interpretation with which we are far from dis- 
posed to quarrel. By many this movement is accounted the best in the 
work ; but, whether the best or not, nobody can dispute that it deserves 
avery high rank. There is a charm about the music only at the com- 
mand of a master. In the finale we have Spring, uncontested and un- 
clouded; and the idea is put forward in a manner not to be mistaken. 
To sum up, let us say that Herr Hiller’s symphony isa fine aad mas- 
terly work, honourable to the worker in the highest degree. Herr 
Franz Ries did not appear to much advantage as a composer; but his 
playing has merits, of which, however, we must make a final estimate 
upon closer acquaintance, The young German was recalled. About 
Weber’s Jubilee we need not speak. err Randegger’s fine scena had 
another great success—thanks partly to its indisputable excellence, and 
partly to the magnificent singing of Madame Rudersdorff. The com- 
poser himself conducted, and, with the executant, was recalled amid 
hearty applause. Mozart’s air is, of course, charming, and was admir- 
ably delivered. Madame Patey obtained an encore for Land’s song, a 
result due, we should say, to her excellent singing. T. E. 





Moscow.—M. Gounod’s Romeo e Giuletta was produced for the 
benefit of Mad. Artot-Padilla. ‘The house was crowded, and the fair 
bénéficiaire, overwhelmed with applause and valuable presents, including 
silver tea-pots, turquoise ear-rings, ruby brooches, and such like. Mad. 
Artot-Padilla and ner husband are now at Warsaw, where they are 


engaged for a month. 
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CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


Tur second concert of the Schubert Society took place on Thursday, 
24th March. Schumann's Fantasies-tiicke for pianoforte and violin 
opened the concert, played by Herr Schrattenholz and Herr Jung. 
‘The other instrumental pieces were “* Des Abends” and “ Noveletten ” 
(Miss Lucy M‘Manus), and solo violoncello, “ Abeurlied,” played with 
much feeling by Herr Schuberth. Mdlle. Bavant sang “ Du Ringan 
meinem Fingu,” and Mdlle. Zernial, “ Die Grenadiere” and “ My 
Heart’s in the Highlands.” ‘The second part was miscellaneous, 
opening with Mozart’s charming trio in G (Op. 30), played by Herr 
Schrattenholz, Herr Jung, and Herr Schuberth. A great feature, 
earning much applause, was Gounod’s Meditation on the first prelude 
of Bach, played by Herr Schuberth, accompanied on the piano and 
harmonium. Herr Jung’s solo on the violin—Variations on Russian 
airs—was very well executed. Miss M‘Manus and Herr Schrattenholz 
each played a solo on the pianoforte. The vocal part included an old 
song by Henry Purcell, “ A jewel is my lady fair,” sung by Mr. 
Dawson; “ Will he come” (Sullivan), Mdlle. Zernial; and ‘“ Orago 
fire” (Marras), Mdlle. Bavant. Mr. Benedict, Herr Schrattenholz, and 
Herr Schuberth were the conductors. The third concert, devoted to 
Spohr, will take place on Thursday, April 28. 

Mr. Atrrep Gitpert and Mapame Gitpert have commenced their 
fourth season of the ‘Classics of the Pianoforte,” at the Conduit 
Street Rooms. The second of the present series took place on 
Wednesday evening, when Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Dussek, Stern- 
dale Bennett, &c., were represented, both instrumentally and vocally, 
in the programme—Bach by an aria, ‘*My heart ever faithful ;” 
Mozart by “ Voi che sapete ” and “ The Violet ” (encored) ; Beethoven 
by his grand trio for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, in D (Op 70, 
No. 1); his sonata for piano alone, in E flat (Op. 29, No. 3); his 
Romance in G@ (Op. 40), for violin, and his cantata, Adelaida; 
Dussek by “ Name the glad day ; and Bennett by his Chamber ‘Trio in A 
(Op. 26), for piano, violin, and violoncello, and his Sonata duo in A 
(Op. 32), for piano and violoncello, The instrumental executants were 
Mr. Alfred Gilbert (piano), Mr. Henry Holmes (violin),and Signor Pezze 
(violoncello). The vocalists were Madame Gilbert, Miss Susannah 
Cole, and Mr. George Perren. ‘Two compositions by modern com- 
posers were introduced on the occasion—a vocal terzetto by Signor Costa, 
“Vanne a colei,” and an offertorium by Mr. Moorat, the latter 
charmingly sung by Madame Gilbert. Mr. Frank Mori was announced 
to accompany the vocal music. 


Sr. Georer’s Hatt was well attended last Thursday week by an 
audience interested in listening to the performances of Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Blagrove. The eoncertina, in the hands of Mr. Richard 
Blagrove, seems capable of interpreting music of pretension, and the 
selection made for these concerts embraces sonatas, trios, quartets, and 
other chamber compositions, as well as lighter effusions. In the lighter 
ttyles of composition the peculiarities of the instrument are charmingly 
displayed by Mr. Blagrove. The pianoforte playing of Mrs. Richard 
Blagrove is remarkable. ‘The performances were varied by Mr. Henry 
Blagrove as violinist, and Mr. Aylward as violoncellist. The vocal 
music was sung by Madame ‘I'albot-Cherer, Miss Robertine Henderson, 
Mr. Carter, and Mr. Winn. The fourth concert is announced to take 
place this month, under the patronage of the Princess Teck. 


a; 


MR. HENRY LESLIE’S CONCERTS. 


The second of these admirable entertainments was given in ‘St. 
James’s Hall on Thursday week, and proved to be of more than average 
attraction. Mozart’s overture to Zauberfléte headed the programme, 
as though to tempt an audience, for once, into the exercise of that 
rare virtue among audiences—punctuality. How the music was played 
by an excellent orchestra we need not stop to describe. Next came 
Bach’s fine motet for double choir, “I wrestle and pray ;” the great 
ingenuity and power of which could hardly have had a better exem- 
plification. Mr. Leslie’s Choir was evidently on its mettle in attacking 
the great master’s work, and fairly conquered every difficulty. Need 
we say that those among the audience who had learned to appreciate 
Bach were delighted. Mendelssohn’s concerto for violin closed the 
first part, and—the player being Herr Joachim—closed it brilliantly. 
Herr Joachim’s performance of this fine work, and the work itself, are 
so well known that we are not called upon for an elaborate notice. 
Every amateur will understand how grandly the first and third move- 
ments were executed, and what a depth of expression was manifested 
in the lovely andante. The second part opened with Beethoven's fifth 
symphony (C minor), which was given with great vigour and effect. 
But music £0 familiar could scarcely be otherwise rendered. Of course 
it was heard with pleasure from beginning to end. When will the 
people ever tire of it! The next piece, Mendelssohn’s psalm, “ Judge 
me, O God,” was doubly welcome. In the first place it belongs to the 





finest order of sacred music ; and, next, it is invariably sung to perfec- 
tion by Mr. Leslie's Choir. Those who have so heard it can never 
forget that grand unison which seems due, not to voices, but a voice ; 
such is the precision attained, The psalm was encored as usual, and 
with the usual good reason. Spohr’s favourite adagio, from the ninth 
concerto for violin, was played by Herr Joachim as no one else plays it, 
many as are the artists who make the movement a stock piece. This, 
too, was encored, amid hearty and demonstrative applause. ‘The 


concert ended with ‘“ The Hunt’s Up,” from Macfarren’s May Day, a 
piece the excellence of which we have had recent occasion to point out. 
T.E. 


——-)—— 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

At the Students’ Concert, on Thursday evening, the following 
instrumental and vocal pieces were given :— 

Fantasie-stiick, Pianoforte (Max Bruch); Mr. Douce. Glee, “ Thyrsis when 
he left me” (Callcott) ; Miss Goode, Miss Etherington, Mr. Shakespeare, and 
Mr. Parry. Recit. ed Aria, “ Bella mia fiamma addio,” ‘“ Resta o Cara” 
(Mozart); Miss Pocklington. Largo e Mesto, Minuetto and Rondo-allegro, 
from Sonata in D, No. 38, Op. 10, Pianoforte (Beethoven); Mr. Beazley. 
Cradle Song, ‘‘ Peacefully Slumber” (A. Randegger); Miss Rebecca Jewell, 
Pas Triste, pas Gai, Pianoforte (W. 5. Bennett) ; Master Walker. Motett, 
for female voices, “ The Lord is my Shepherd ” (Hullah) ; Soli, Miss Rebecca 
Jewell, Miss Goode, and Miss C. Gardner. Aria, “O Salutaris,” Messe 
Solennelle (Rossini); Miss Marion Severn. Sonata, in E minor, Pianoforte 
and Violin (Mozart); Miss Waite and Master Parker. Trio, ‘‘ Sun-rise ” 
(H. Smart) ; Miss Ferrari, Miss Rebecca Jewell, and Miss Marion Severn. 
Andante and Variations in B flat, two Pianofortes (Schumann); Miss West- 
marland, and Miss C. Gardner. Songs, ‘‘ The Farewell,” ‘The Post-horn ” 
(Schubert); Miss Goode. Etude, in B flat minor, Two Sketches in B flat 
and G minor, Pianoforte (Mendelssohn); Miss Linda Scates. Madrigal, 
“Cynthia, thy Song ”’ (Giovanni Croce, 1560). 

The accompanists of the vocal music were Miss Channell, Miss 
Townsend, and Mr. Shakespeare. 

The “ features” of the concert, were Signor Randegger’s “ Peacefully 
Slumber,” sung with expression by Miss Rebecca Jewell; Professor 
Bennett’s “ Pas triste, pas gai,” cleverly played by a very young pianist— 
Master Walker; the “O Salutaris” from Rossini’s Messe Solennelle, 
well suited to Miss Severn’s fine voice; Henry Smart’s beautiful trio, 
“Sun-rise,” effectively sung by Misses Ferrari, Rebecca Jewell, and 
Severn; and Mendelssohn’s £tude and Sketches, capitally played by 
Miss Linda Scates. The movements from Mozart’s Sonata, by Miss 
Waite and Master Parker, would have pleased more had the young 
violinist brought his instrument into better tune; and Schumann’s 
duct, well played by the two young students, would also have pleased 
more had it been less monotonous. 

The next Public Rehearsal will take place on Tuesday morning, 
April 12. . 


—o9 
SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 

The performance of Beethoven's Mass in D is always an event 
in musical annals, and the Sacred Harmonic Society may be con- 
gratulated on the success of its exertions on Friday evening week, when 
the work was given with singular effect under the admirable direction 
of Sir Michael Costa, The great merit of the performance was the 
marvellous execution of the instrumental portion. That the vocaliza- 
tion was less perfect may be easily understood and accounted for. The 
soprani failed the most, and unless a choir of high voices alone be 
selected to sing such music the painful exertions necessary to bring out 
the notes above the staff will always militate against the enjoyment 
of this great work. 

The solo singers were Mdlle. Enequist, Madame Patey, whose beauti- 
ful voice, and musician-like style proclaim her one of the best con- 
traltos of the day; Mr. Vernon Rigby, tenor; and Mr. Patey, bass. 
To Sir Michael Costa the highest praise is due for such a performance 


Barcetona.—A new Italian opera, L’Orfanella, has been produced 
very successfully at the Liceo. ‘The music is by Sig, Baraldi, the 
baritone, who sustains a buffo part in his own work, 

Brunn.—Weinlich’s ‘“ Lady-Orchestra” (“ Damen-Orchestra”) has 
been giving concerts with great success. The envious and malignant, 
that is to say: instrumental performers of the male sex who never 
drew themselves, hint that the nine young ladies constituting the 
“Orchestra,” owe no small part of their triumph to their good looks. 
Well, what if they do? Why should not beauty be allied with an 
instrumental performance, just as much as fine acenery, on Herr 
Wagner's plan, with operatic singing? 
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WAIFS. 


Herr Maurice Strakosch has been in London since Monday, but im- 
portant professional business compels him to return to Paris almost 
immediately. 

M. Sivori is playing at M. Pasdeloup’s concerts in Paris.—Choir. 


A sound judge—a masical critic, 

St. Petersburgh has four thousand piano teachers. 

A musical burglar—one who breaks into a tune. 

Mr. Robertson’s new piece is to be called M.P. 

M. Jules Cohen has been appointed as Inspector of Music in the Im- 
perial Chapel at the Tuileries in place of M, Labarre.— Choir. 

The death of M. Deisboeck, director of the Mozarteum at Salzburg, 
is announced.—Choir. 

Mr. Rogers is new organist at St. Alban’s, Holborn, in place of Mr. 
Morley.— Choir. 

“Mus. Doc.” being rather an awkward degree, “ Fiddle D.D.” is re- 
commended as the proper thing for musicians. 

Pigolette is the name of a pig’s tail whistle made by a genius at 
Chilicothe, Ohio. 

What is the difference between a church organist and the influenza ? 
One stops the nose and the other knows the stops. 


A certain singer has so much timbre in his voice that even his au- 
diences are often bored. 

A Miss Rye has recently arrived in Canada with a corps of British 
females, famous for their performance on brass, tin, and iron instru- 
ments! 

Levy, the cornet player's, concord of sweet sounds must move the 
hearts of a great many young ladies, for he asserts that he is deluged 
with love-letters. 


A new hymnal will, it is said, be introduced at St. Andrew’s, Wells 
Street, to supersede “ Hymns Ancient and Modern,” at present in use. 
—Choir. 

During a performance of a Belie Héléne recently at Amsterdam 
the actor who played Menelaus died on the stage from rupture of an 
aneurism. The audience laughed, thinking it was part of the play. 


We are requested by Mr. C. J. Bishenden to state that “ Sir Aubery 
Paul, Bart., has just published six excellent portraits (cabinet and carte- 
de-visite) of Mr. C. J. Bishenden, the bass. 


A rural Vermont clergyman has abolished the bass viol from his 
choir because it made him think cf dancing. A minister dancing to 
airy notes of a bass viol would be a rare sight. 


As Miss Poole, the vocalist, was driving out in a pony chaise, at 
Slough, the animal took fright, and the vehicle was upset, Miss Poole 
receiving some severe contusions. 


Miss Kellogg, Miss Adelaide Phillips, and Signora Lefranc are the 
principal members of an opera troupe which intends to begin operations 
in Boston uuder the direction of Signor Biscacianti. 


Herr Stockhausen, having finished his tour with Mr. Mapleson, has 
started for St. Petersburgh, where he is to sing at a series of historical 
concerts, 


There is a rumour in Berlin that Pauline Lucca, the talented Berlin 
prima donna, is going to the United States during this year, to remain 
six months, and give one hundred concerts at two thousand dollars in 
gold each, 


At Cheyenne, lately, a missionary preached on a dry-goods box, and 
his choir sat in a buggy. The horse got frightened and ran away with 
the choir. The Protestant Churchman wisely asks: “Could not that 
horse be brought East? It would command a large price.” 


, The Alexandria Theatre, Glasgow, was burnt down on Friday morn- 
ing week, at one o’clock. It wasa brick and wooden structure, and 
was destroyed in an hour. The actors’ wardrobes were lost. ‘The 
damage is estimated at over £2,000. 


Music supplies employment to a large number of persons in the 
Bavarian capital, No less than 937 persons are engaged at the Court 
Farge and the Chapel Royal gives employment to 103 more.— 

r. 


“There is no truth in men,” said a lady in company. “They 
are like musical instruments, which sound a variety of tunes.” “In 
Saree madam,” said another lady, “ you believe that all men are 





A communication from Brussels states that the first representation 
of Richard Wagner's opera of Lohengrin took place in that city 
on Tuesday evening, and obtained a brilliant success. The Queen was 
present. 

The executor of Gottschalk is Mr. Charles Vezin, a brother of the 
distinguished actor of that name in England. Vezin isa well-known 
and highly-cultivated merchant of Philadelphia, and was Gottschalk’s 
most intimate friend. 

The Feast of the Annunciation was to be celebrated at Notre Dame 
by a performance of the Second Mass of M. Léon Gastinel, by the 
Society of Artist Musicians, M. Alard playing an andante of Mozart's 
for ~ Offertoire, and the band and chorus numbering four hundred, 
— Choir. 

Apropos of the revival of Robert at the Grand Opéra, it is satd that 
bouquets and crowns of flowers were so piled at the foot of the eross in 
the third act, as to interfere with the stage business. Some one having 
alluded in Malle. Nilsson’s presence to “ ses maladroits amis,” the lady 
remarked, * Dites plutét des ennemis adroits.” 


Some time ago we called attention to the progress of classical vocal 
music in Manchester. We have now to add that at a recent concert of 
the Vocal Society, Wesley’s Jn Exitu Israel, and Bach's Motet, Be not 
afraid, were conspicuous features. There is reason to believe that Lon- 
doners underrate musical progress in our great provincial towns, 


A correspondent of the Church Review supplies a melancholy state- 
ment with reference to churches in the most rural portions of 
the diocese of Chichester. In one district none of the churches 
have organs, many have no music or instrument whatever; and at 
J the bells are sold to repair the tower. If this is true, the new 
Bishop, who, we believe, likes good music, will have an open field before 
him.— Choir, 


Mr. Babington, late of St. Mary’s Redcliffe, Bristol, finds Church 
music at Barbadoes in a very unsatisfactory state. The St. Leonard’s 
choir has, owing to the harshness of the curate, nearly broken up. The 
choir of the Cathedral is worse; and never was clergyman of ability 
and sound Church principles more wanted in the island. We, there- 
fore, look for great things from Mr. Babington. Dr. Parry, Bishop of 
the diocese, has just died in England.—Choir. 

A leading article in the Standard of March 25th begins as follows ;— 

“That terrible French romancer, M. Théophile Gautier, whose freedom of 
treatment in dealing with the most exciting incidents of human life renders 
his writing as a rule so eminently ill-adapted for the family circle, once wrote 
a novel calied Les Memoires du Diable.” 

The living “ terrible French romancer” has sins enough to answer 
for without crediting him with those of the dead “terrible French 
romancer,” Frederic Soulié. 

Three “ Chamber Concerts of Modern Music ” are in progress under 
the direction of Mr. W. Coenen. The composers who filled the first 
evening were Raff, Max Bruch, and Carl Gradener. Neither the trio 
by the’ first-named—notwithstanding his reputed sympathy with 
Wagner,—the quartet by the second—a pupil of the thoroughly con- 
servative Hiller,—nor the quintet of the last-named—of whom we 
know nothing,—showed any remarkable traits of eccentricity, extrava- 
gance, or indeed of originality. If these concerts are intended to be pro- 
pagandist, the selections might be better considered.— The Musician. 


Thus pleasantly writes the Paris correspondent of the Daily Telegraph 
about certain entertainments annually due at Mi caréme :— 

“To-night there will be bals masqués in every place oi on danse, as well 
as in many private houses where dancing is not the every-day occupation of 
the inmates. Even now, as I write, while it is still broad daylight, and in 
spite of the rain which has just set in, the masquers are beginning to pro- 
menade the boulevards. They do not look too cheerful now; but, as the small 
hours approach nearer and nearer, they will get up a noisy, sham enthusiasm, 
which will pass muster for the real thing. What mad fun there will be to- 
night! What headaches there will be to-morrow; and what fluzions de 
pottrine on the following day!” 

At an early hour on Saturday morning Mrs. Albert Smith, | the 
widow of the popular author and entertainer, whom she had outlived 
nearly ten years, somewhat suddenly expired. Mrs. Albert Smith was 
the eldest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Keeley, and as Miss Mary Keeley 
her name will be remembered in association with many notable thea- 
trical successes achieved at the Lyceum and the Adelphi. Her tirst 
appearance was made at the Lyceum Theatre, December 20, 1845, in a 
dramatic adaptation of Mr. Charies Dickens’s story, The Cricket on the 
Hearth, Her marriage with Mr. Albert Smith took place on the 1st of 
August, 1859, on the completion of the first season of the lively lec- 
turer’s entertainment, “ China,” and in the May following the young 
wife became unhappily a widow. 
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In the official analysis of Mr. Edward Mollenhauer's new symphony, 
The Passions, it is said—* The composer has treated fear as a haunting 
presence ; as a shadow which ever pursues and chills the heart, hold- 
ing it, as it were, in a vacuum, while its dull throbs are as the dropping 
of lead.” A New York paper calls this “a chemical description.’ 


As an example of American laudation we take the following from a 
Louisville paper :—“ When Miss Howson first appeared, her bright 
eyes, and lovely face attracted everybody. But when her beautiful 
pearly teeth were disclosed, there came such a cataract of diamond- 
drops of melody that the house seemed, as it were, deluged in a spray 
of harmony equal to that which one might imagine would come from a 
Niagara composed of A®olian harps.” 

The fertility of English novelists has often been animadverted upon 
in the German press; but what is to be said of an authoress (Mrs. or 
Miss Kathinka Litz) who, under the name of K. Th. Lianitzka, is 
about to publish twenty-eight volumes all at once? Kollmann of 
Leipsic advertises as “nearly ready ” the following new productions of 
her pen:—The Romance of a Poet's (Goethe's) Life, in three divisions 
and eleven volumes ; /enry Heine, the Lyric Poet, in three divisions 
and alsoin eleven volumes; and Rahel; or, Thirty-three Years of a Noble 
Woman's Life, in three divisions and six volumes. ‘These twenty-eight 
volumes are advertised at 13} thalers ; but taken en bloc, the publisher 
offers them at 6 thalers, or only 18s. ! 


Statesmen and politicians are apt to take, and we think justly, a 
lofty view of their labours, and if the following letter, said to have been 
addressed by Lamartine to Count d'Orsay, and now published for the 
first time, be authentic, it may be regarded’ as supporting this view, 
and as little complimentary to the great dandy. The letter is as 
follows :— 

“ Thanks, cher ami, for the beautiful hound you have sent me. I do not hide 
the fact. I have always been extravagantly fond of well-bred dogs. Do you 
ask why? For four reasons :—Ist. Because they are beautiful. 2nd. Because 
they are faithful. 3rd. Because they do not meddle with politics. And 
4th. In short, because they are dogs. If men could but unite all these 
conditions I would rave about them also, but—happily, I may make an 
exception in your favour, cher ami.” 


Among the false legends of history rank one long current respecting 
Maria Theresa and Madame de Pompadour. ‘The Empress-Queen 
never wrote the letters beginning “ Ma cousine” or “ Ma tres chére 
seur.” She denies it in a letter to the Electoral Princess Maria- 
Antonia of Saxony, published by Dr, Carl von Weber in 1857 :— 

“ Vous vous trompez si vous croyez que nous avonts jumais eut des liaison 
avec la Pompadour, jamais une lettre, ni que notre ministre aye passée par 
son canal; ils ont dut lui faire la cour comme tout les autres, mais jamais 
aucune intimité. Cecanal ne m'aurait pas convenut. Je lui ais fais un pre- 
sent plutot galant que magnifique, Vannée 1756, et avee la germission du roy, 
je ne la crois pas capable d'en accepter autrement,” 

Why does Carlyle take no notice of this disclaimer? The story was 
one of Frederick II.’s calumnies. Carlyle owns that the notes had 
never been printed, “ or given at least to the Museums,” 


Musica Events IN Bosron.—The Russian ‘Troupe have given several 
concerts. M. W. Whitney had a complimentary benefit at Chicker- 
ing’s Hall, March 1st; J. C. D, Parker, Listemann, Mrs. Barry and the 
Chickering Club assisted. There is to be a grand musical festival next 
summer, which is expected to surpass the great Jubilee. March 3rd, 
the ninth symphony concert at Music Hall—Beethoven’s “ Heroic” 
symphony. The Harvard Musical Society give two symphony con- 
certs in March, the first on the 24th, to consist mo-tly of the writings 
of Beethoven, for the benefit of the Boston Art Museum; the other on 
the 31st, con.plimentary to their cstimable director, Carl Zerrhan, 
The Mercantile Library Association will celebrate its fiftieth anniver- 
sary at Music Hall, March 11th, by addresses fr. m the Governor, the 
Mayor and Mr. Wintrop, &c., and a grand concert by eminent solo 
talent, a large orchestra and chorus from the Handel and Haydn 
Society. 

We are sorry to have to record the death of Mr. Charles G reen, the 
veteran aéronaut. To him we owe the introduction of ordinary 
coal gas for the inflation of balloons. Befcre his time balloons 
were inflated either with artiticially heated air, or else with hydrogen 
gas obtained by a very costly chemicil process. Mr. Green, indeed, 
did more than anyone else to perfect the science of aéronautics, which 
is comparatively of very recent date. The first balloon ascent was 
made by de Rosiers, in 1783, and the idea of employing balloons for 
purposes of scientific investigation was not hit upon until 1803, when 
Messrs. Robertson and Lhoest ascended at Hamburg. Mr. Green was 
employed for scientific purposes by the British Association in 1847- 
1849. But he is most famous for his grand ascent in 1836, when he 
started from Vauxhall Gardens, and landed at Weilburg, in Nassau, 





accomplishing in 18 hours a journey of 500 miles. Mr. Green is also 
well known to all readers of Mr, Dickens; ‘ Vauxhall Gardens « by 
Day,” is one of the most amusing “ Sketches by Box.” What aéro- 
nauts may yet accomplish cannot safely be predicted. Balloons were 
ured as a means of strategical observation in the seven weeks’ campaign 
of 1859, and Messrs. Glaisher and Coxwell have shown us that they 
can be put to good service in the interests of science, But, to whatever 
pitch of perfection aéronautics may be carried, the names of Charles 
Green and of his balloon the Nassau will be handed down to memory 
amongst aéronauts, as are the names of George Stephenson and his 
engine, the Rocket, amongst engineers.—Daily Telegraph. 


We take a lively example of musical reviewing from the St. Louis 
Freemason :— 

‘*¢ BeautiruL BELLs.’—Somebody who never saw the ocean, and never got 
sea sick, once made a goose of himself and wrote a song called ‘ A Life on the 
Ocean Wave,’ &e., which does very well for love-sick swains to sing to their 
sweethearts when taking a ride on a duck-pond; and just so, somebody who 
never lived within a mile of church got off a parody on common sense inditing 
some lines to the ‘ Beautiful Bells.’ This bell business is the grandest 
humbug in the world. We live across the street from a convent, and they 
have a bell which commences ringing at 4} a.m. and rings every quarter of an 
hour until 8 p.m. To help the bell business a little, a church one square off 
has bought a large bell and had it blessed and consecrated, and they are so 
proud of it that it sends forth an unearthly sound every time a saint is sup- 
posed to turn round or confer a benediction ; and between the two, one has 
about as much chance for a sleep in the morning as a short-tail cow in fly- 
time. Our opinion of the whole performance is, that it is an unmitigated 
nuisance, and should be abolished by law, ‘ without benefit of clergy.” It did 
very well to have church bells in an age when nobody had a clock or carried 
watches, just as private seals were of some use when even the nobility were so 
ignorant that they could not write their names, but had to make their mark. 
We believe in bells to tell where the fires are, and also in steam-whistles on 
engines ; but apart from them, we protest against the whole scheme of keep- 
ing an entire city awake just to let us know that somebody is praying—a 
devotion that should be performed in silence, without making such a racket 
and publication of the fact. If we had the author of ‘ Beautiful Bells’ in 
our custody, we could put him or her where he or she would in forty-eight 
hours repent in sackcloth and ashes for ever having perpetrated such nonsense,”’ 


With reference to Mr, Maretzek’s attempt at Italian Opera in New 
York, the Atlas says:— 


“The fate of the Tower of Babel has befallen the polyglot opera. It is 
suspended, and the wonderful crowd of all nations and nationalities that made 
such a confusion of tongues in the musical catacombs, have been dispersed to 
the uttermost ends of the earth, whence it is to be hoped they may never 
again be brought together to afflict an unoffending public. The unsuccessful 
manager threatens to resume operations after Lent, but there is reason to hope 
that the danger may be averted. The patrons of art in this city have no 
confidence in Maretzek’s ability to produce Italian Opera in a satisfactory 
manner. His penurious, unenterprising, makeshift system did very well 
fifteen or twenty years ago, but it is not up to the required standard now. 
Musical culture has advanced wonderfully since that time, and the increased 
attention paid by the principal theatres to scenery, costumes, and all the 
minutiz of the mimetic art, has made the public more exigeant in these re- 
spects. Intelligent people will not go to the opera when the entertainment 
given is such as to delight neither the eye nor the ear. They find no pleasure 
in listening to one or two tolerably good vocalists when the rest are far below 
mediocrity, when the chorus sings in several languages, and is only less out of 
time and tune than the orchestra, and when the stage appointments are 
meagre and shabby in the extreme, ‘There is not a particle of mystery about 
the failure of opera in this city. The Shaksperian drama would be as great 
a failure if it were brought out at Booth’s as opera has been at the Academy 
of Music. ‘There is abundant musical taste to support opera in this city, 
provided only opera is given in a style worthy of the support. First-class 
artists, capable and thoroughly disciplined chorus and orchestra, new and 
attractive scenery, handsome and appropriate costumes, and an energetic, 
wide-awake management which understands how to cater for a city like this, 
are all required. With these, Italian opera would be both an artistic and a 
pecuniary success in New York. Without them, it must continue to be a 
failure.” 


The Paris correspondent of the Zelegraph sometimes discourses musi- 
cally. Here is an example :— 

“Tn this highly virtuous city we do not dance in Lent, you know. Public 
balls take place as usual, of course, and at one place in the Champs Elysées 
bals de nuit are advertised to be given twice a week. But no masks are 
allowed in public by law, and no formal dancing in private is permitted by 
etiquette till Easter ushers in real summer. Nevertheless, one continues to 
receive little notes with the words, ‘‘ On dansera au piano,” written timidly in 
the corner; although on the imposing cards which gradually diminish the 
utility of your looking-glass, ‘ On fera de la musique’ is the order of the day, 
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and the musique is generally remarkably well faite. An entertainment at 
which I was present last night comes up to my highest ideal of what a private 
concert should be. It began at eleven o'clock and was over before midnight. 
But a concert must be good besides being short. Most true, gentle reader, 
and perhaps you will say, if Mdlle. Nilsson is attractive enough to please you, 
Here she is the reigning favourite, and she counts her admirers by thousands. 
Last night she sang a clever cantigue, by M. Faure, ‘Sancta Maria,’ the 
composer himself accompanying her on the harmonium ; and also an extremely 


pretty melody, of which it would be more permissible to speak warmly if it 
were not the production of the Marquis d’Aoust, the host of the evening. Then | 


Mr. Tom Hohler sang our old friend, ‘ When other lips," to French words, 
which were thought very nice by the Parisians, who knew ‘La Bohémienne,’ 
but which sounded strange to us old fogies who like to hear our ‘ Bohemian 
Girl’ speak in her vernacular tongue. M. Verger, an excellent baritone, who 
can sing Rossini’s music—das kann nicht jeder—and Mr. Hohler gave ‘I 
Marinari’ capitally ; and I must not forget a charming violoncello solo, ‘ Le 
Myosotis,’ played by M. Lasserre, written by M. d’Aoust. The Marquise only 
took part in a quartet, as far as music was concerned, but jou may be sure 
that the hostess had a hand in everything extra-musical that could add to the 
pleasure of her distinguished guests. Many of these were doubly fortunate, 
in that before the concert of Madame d’Aoust they could enjoy another hour's 
music ‘chez la belle Madame Moulton,’ whom I may be allowed to allude to 
in the phrase consecrated to her special use in all the French papers, ‘Il faut 
souffrir pour étre belle’; and if a Jady, not satisfied with all her natural ad- 
vantages, will use a voice of charming timbre with an exquisite skill and 
delicate sentiment at the command of few indeed of the world’s nightingales, 
she must not be surprised when she awakes in the morning to fird herself 
famous.” 


Monaco,—A_ new opera, Vincignerra, by Sig. Bottesini, has been 
produced and well received at the Casino. 

ConsTAaNTINOPLE.—Meyerbeer's Dinorah has been brought out with 
great magnificence, and proved an equally great hit. 

Tortn.—ZIl Favorito, a new opera by Sig. Pedrotti, has been success- 
fully produced, The principal parts were sustained by Mad. Stolz and 
Sig. Cotogni. 

Satzpure.—At the last Museums Concert, Richard Schumann’s 
complete music to Lord Byron’s Manfred was performed for the first 
time in this town. 

Mitan.—Jl Guarany the new opera by Sefior Carlos Gomez, has 
proved a hit at the Scala. The principal characters were sustained by 
Madame Sass, Signori Villani, Storti, Coloni, and Maurell. 

Brussets—(From a Correspondent).—The great event of the day is 
the first representation, in French, of Wagner's opera, Lohengrin, All 
the French press was present at this musical solemnity, and the battle 
is decidedly gained, Lohengrin has obtained a success beyond all ex- 
pectation. The performance was generally satisfactory, but Miss 
Sternberg, whom we have already heard in London, creates in this 
moment a real sensation in Brussels. Indeed, the greatest amount of 
praise in Lohengiin is due to this young and talented artist. Intel- 
ligent, conscientious, and always keeping her part in view, even when 
in repose she seized and rendered the part of Elia de Brabant in most 
magnificent style. She infused a feeling of deep poetry, and impressed 
the stamp of high musical expression by maintaining an irreproachable 
truth of intonation, and in giving to her voice that melodious and 
penetrating tone which recently obtained for her such great success in 
the Huguenots and the Juive. Certainly Wagner would not have 
written his anti-Judaique pamphlet if he had heard a few days ago the 
notes of our Diva. Her Majesty the Queen sent for Miss Sternberg 
and very warmly congratulated her. 

Bapry.—The arrangements for next season are already settled. On 
the ist of May, the Brothers Frémeaux and Mdlle. Motio will appear 
at the opening concert. The Italian operatic season will commence 
on the 15th of the same month. Among the artists engaged are 
Signore Krauss, Stolz, Laura Harris. Materna, Cari; Signori Nicolini, 
Padilla, and Guadagnini. Sig. Verdi's Forza cel Destino is to be pro- 
duced with a very strong cast. he following artists will take pirt in 
the concerts on the 4th, 11th, 18th, and 25th June :—Mesdames Wil- 
horst, Léon Duval, Secrétain; Messrs. Seligmann, Herman-Léon, Le 
Cieux, Ketterer, Agnesi, Alard, Bottesini, and Woworsky. On the 
8th August, Mdlle. Battu, Jourdan, Laub, and Rubinstein will appear; 
and on the 9th September, Mesdames Schréder, Minna Schmidt: MM. 
Faure, Nicolini, Vieuxtemps, Saint-Saéns, and Vivier. In addition to 
the concerts on the above dates, there will be a grand Matinée Musicale 
every Friday from July the Ist to August the 12th. The artists 
engaged for these Matinées are—Pianists: Mesdames B. Lacroix, 
Anna Dobjausky, MM. Ferelli, de la Nux, Ehrlich, and Litolff: 
Violinists : MM. Freiberg, Heckmann, Levégue, Besekirsky, H. 
Sean, Svea, and Mdlle, Liebe; Violoncellists: MM. Norblin and 








MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 
Boosry & Co.— Lay me beneath the grass,"’ song, by Mrs. J. Holman Andrews, 
Cuapret, & Co.—* I watched a bee one sunny day,” part-song, written and com- 
posed by W. Money. 
Forsyta ( Manchester).— Christinetta,” Valse de Salon par Louise Wiese. 
LamBorn Cock & Co.—‘ The Passion of our Lord,’ Hymn of the Chris: ian Church, 
Boosey & Co.— The Hambro’ Cottage Waltz" and “ The Hambro' Cottage Quad- 
rille,” by Veilchen ; “Lead thou me on,’ “ Once a little child was playing,” 
“In dreams alone,” and “ You cannot pay with money the million sons of toil" 
—songs by Violetta; “ Kind Angels guard us," sacred duet by Violetta, 
BiocxLey.—* Twilight Hours,” Noctarne for the Pianof rte, by Madame Oury. 


Adbertisements, 


THE VOICH & SINGING 
DOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 
Ani may be obtained of Signor Fenrant, atfhis residence, 32, Gloucester Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W. 




















DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 

For invigorating and enriching oe voice, and removing affections of 
roat, 

AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 

century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani 

Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues 

No Vocalist or Public Speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all Whole 
sale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


A STRINGENT LOZENGES CF THE RED GUM 
OF AUSTRALIA.—For Relaxed Throat, in Bottles, 2s. 
MURIATE OF AMMONIA LOZENGES, in Bottles, 2s. Useful for Bronchitis, 
by loosening the phiegm and preventing violent fits of coughing. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Chemists on the Establishment in Ordinary to the Queen 
Gazetted August 8th, 1837—December 31st, 1867), 277, Oxford Street, London, 








SIGNOR FOLI’S NEW SONG, 
“OVER THE ROLLING SEA,” 


Composed by E. REYLOFF. 
INTRODUCED WITH GREAT SUCCESS AT THE SATURDAY EVENING 
CONCERTS, EXETER HALL. 
Price 3s, 
London: Cramer & Co., Limited, 201, Regent Street, W. 


¥ » 
\V ASON & HAMLIN’S GOLD MEDAL CABINET 
, ORGAN. ALWAYS IN TUNE, FOR ALL CLIMATES. Five Thou- 
sand Three Hundred and Four Full Reed Organs were Manufactured and Sold in 
1869, being Seventeen each working day. Illustrated Books, one stamp.—Brea- 
vincton & Sons, Wholesale Agents, 309, Regent Street, 


1D. & H. W. SMITH’S AMERICAN ORGANS.— 
\), NEW STYLES.—Six Octave Nine Stop DRAWING-ROOM ORGANS. 
Ten Stop Chapel Organs, with Patent Knee Swell, Super-Octave Coupler, and 
Manual Sub-Bass. Alwaysin Tune. Price lists, one stamp.—Breavincton & Sons, 
Wholesale Agents, 309, Regent Street. 








MRS. J. HOLMAN ANDREWS’ NEW _ SONGS. 
“LAY ME BENEATH THE GRASS.” Published by Boosey & Co. 
“GO, LOVELY ROSE.” Published by Werkes & Co. 
“MARY, BEREFT OF THEE.” Published by Duncan Davison & Co. 
“GENTLY, Ol! GENTLY.” Solo and Chorus for Ladies’ Voices, Air from 
C. M. Von Weber’s Opera, “ Oberon.” 
The Words written and the Music re-arranged by 


Mrs). J. HOLMAN ANDREWS. 


MR. JULES BENEDICT’S NEW SONGS, &c. 


HE following Compositions by the accomplished Pupil of 

C. M. Vow Weser have been acknowledged by the Musical Profession and 
General Public to combine every requisite to ensure to the Vocalist a Classical Style 
and a Correct Taste for the Art, whist the popularity of some of them has rarely, if 
ever, been excelled. The leading singers of the present day have sung them at the 
Musical Festivals, Concerts, ete., where they have been received with the utmost 
favour and delight. 





Poetry by s. d. 
es Louisa Gray ee 


LITTLE WILLIE eco 
Joun OXENFORD 


o 3.0 
NOW THE SHADES GROW DEEPER ... 3.0 
THE ECHO SONG (sung by Madame Adelina Patti) ... ose eee «wo 3 @ 
THE PARTING (La Partenza) eee see .. WELLINGTON GugeRNsEY 3 0 
LE CARNEVAL DE VENISE (with Variations) ItaL1an Woros 3 0 
SIGHING FOR THEE ... eee ove oe we» WELLINGTON GUERNSEY 3 0 
WHEN MY THIRSTY SOUL (Mr. Santley’s great 


song) ... ose eco eee par eee 
MINE, THOU ART MINE (composed for Clara 
Doria 


Tuomas Moorg eo 4 

ees ose ese ane ove «. WELLINGTON GUERNSEY 

ROCK ME TO SLEEP, in F and E flat (Edith 
Wynne’s great ballad) ™ 


‘And the Answer to it. 
WHY ART THOU SADDENED? ... eco wee WELLINGTON GUERNSEY 
London; Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


0 

3 0 

Fiorence Percy oo & @ 
40 
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A VIVANDIERE. Un Morceau Militaire pour le 
Piano. Par Brixuey Ricwarps. Free by post for 19 stamps.  Notwith- 
standing all the beautiful pieces (universally acknowledged to be such) that have 
emanated from this fine musician, we find him still hard at work, producing music as 
charming as ever ; and we may safely recommend his picce to our readers, ""—Vide 


the Jilustrated Midland News. 
YARL LUINI'S NEW MUSIC for the PIANO- 


FORTE.—“‘ LES GARDES DU ROI,” in the form of a military movement. 
“Tt is full of fire and warlike character, and cannot fail to give general pleasure.”— 
Vide Jilustrated London News, Free by post for 19 stamps. 


RATIS and POSTAGE FREE, a CATALOGUE 
T of all Mr. GEO. F. WEST'S PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
Just issued, the Fifth Edition of his QUESTIONS ON THE THEORY OF 
MUSIC. Free by post for 13 stamps, 
London: Published only by Ropert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. Order 
of all Musicsellers. 
Agents for India, the Calcutta Musical Establishment, 





In the Press, 


“IM HD BA,’ 


SCENA ED ARIA FOR SOPRANO. 


Sung by Madame Rudersdorff at the Gewandhaus Concerts, Leipsic, and by Malle. 
Tietjens, at the Norwich Festival. 
Composed by ALBERTO RANDEGGER. 


London : Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 





A NEW SONG, 
4 
‘BLYTHE AS A BIRD.” 
By HANNAH R. BINFIELD. 
Post free for 18 stamps, 
BinFieLp’s Music Warenouse, Reavine. 


NEW SACRED SONG 
FOR BARITONE, CONTRALTO, OR MEZZO-SOPRANO, 


“THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD,’’ 


WORDS FROM PSALM XXIII. 
Musie by J. MILES BENNETT. 
KEY Eb MAJOR. COMPASS FROM BY TO FY 


Price 3s. 
“ The music finely expressive of the words.” 


London: Cramer & Co. (Limited), 201, Regent Street, W. 


“PLEIN DE DOUTE.” 
SONATA FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO. 

Adagio maestoso, Allegro con brio, Romanza, Intermezzo, Scherzo and trio, 
Rondo brillante. Composed and Dedicated by permission to 
MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, 

By BERNARD FAREBROTHER. 


London: Lamsorn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street. 











Just Published, 
“WHERE | FAIN WOULD BE.” 
Words by ADELAIDE PROCTOR, 
Music by F. E. NESFIELD. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Where may be obtained, price 4s., 
Composed by F. E. Nesrizip, “* ANGEL STARS" (words by Adelaide Proctor) 





Just Published, 
DEDICATED TO HIS FRIEND AND MASTER, Z. BUCK, ESQ., MUS. DOC. 


“FAR HW ce ee Ph 
SONG, 
Sung by Mas. H. Ecrrron Minns, the Words by Lorp Byron. 
The Music by GEORGE GAFF. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Where may be obtained, Composed by GEORGE GAFF, 


“MAIDEN, WRAP THY MANTLE ROUND THEE.” 
Porrry ny KIRKE WHITE. 
BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS. 


LYON & HALL, 
WARWICK MANSION, 








The Silver 
Trumpets 


PLAYED AT 


ST. PETER’S, ROME, 


DURING THE 


RECENT FESTIVALS. 


For the Pianoforte 


“ ‘i Duet 


For the Organ, with Pedal 
Obbligato ; 


For the Harmonium 





LONDON: 


CHAPPELL & CO., 
50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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NEW AND SUCCESSFUL 





Marche Orientale (Bottesini) (Brilliantly Transcribed) 4 
Orphée aux Enfers (Divertissment)................ce0secee 


Eco di Napoli (Tarantella Bevignani)..................... 


Une Perle (Morceau de Salon) ...........essscssseceeceeees 4 
Le Nid et la Rose (Melodie). Just published......... 4 
Galop de Concert (Le Bearnais). Just published ...... 5 









VOCAL MUSIC. 


Never more (“Non é bi with er and French 


Words ....... 
Non é ver (Romanza). Sung ty: Signori. Ciabatta ¢ e 

OBPAVORN Riss... scancsicsssntigensseaetreu teva Melee ass 4 
Non torno (Romanza). Sung by Signori — e 

MOMUON OBER ya 320i: cay bad cssdah eneishdvebyoskckeces Non 
Lo scapato. Sung by Mr. Santley ...........:csseeeeeeees 4 
Dth Parla. (Rowauza) 65.5 Hones sdb cess: ho cesce deseecde 4 
To la Perdei (Romanza).........cccccesssssccccssscccsscesene 4 
Tornéra (Romanza) Ridedales dadbixerbcecssssenascaisieavceteesks 4 
Ma cosa vuoi da me (Canzonetta) ..........:.ccccseeeceee 4 
Vo Danzar (Valzer). Sung by Malle. Carlotta Patti 5 
La Pesca (Canzone). Sung by Mr. Lewis Thomas... 4 
Mergellina. Sung by Signor Stagno.............c0cecseeee 4 
Il farfallone. Sung by Signor Ferranti ..............066. 4 
Un Rosajo (Romanza) Sung by Signor Cotogni ...... 4 
Niente per Forza (Canzonetta)..........ssccceecessseeseees 4 








LONDON : 





Soo. 

QT inc casitenssehih cwseee detves ated cbyee cocncecdson sds 5 0 
Seconde Valse (Bouquet de Fleurs) ................cecceeee 5 0 
I Puritani (Grand Fantasia) .............ccceeeeeeeenseeenens 6 0 
Pas de Charge (Morceau de Salon) ...............c0ess0008 40 
Ti GOA Ge BOI in Fas op ebekicesec cescsiccsvecicnscnccécas 40 
Ti folletto (Galop de Concert) .............ceseeeeeseeeeeees 40 
Un Sogno d’Amore (Nocturne)...............sseceeseseeeees 40 
Addio del Passato (de Verdi) ny variée ... 4 0 
Una notte d’Estate (Nocturne)... pee Ae eee oe ee 
Wie BR hiaaakne osc bcactsscedacacececiccedsccteccbes 5 O 
Dancing Leavee .:..cecveccorsccscsscccecceseoccsesscenccccesees 40 
WHOvGOUUDH (BAPCAPOIS) ...02.000..:ccecccercccccsccepssscceace 40 
Ta Harpe, (ROUAIGG) --.ccnsocac.ceccccsecccccossennsesvess of 4 0 
Souvenir d’Italie (Nocturne) ..........:ccseceeeseeeeceeees 4 0 
We GARE CTR oni fs <2tdis sn s0n get ccntbnc cee s cheer davecees 3 0 
Tie) Tae WTI cohen siesavanannsass cansenendvtcssssasens 4 0 
La Mandoline (Etude Caracteristique) .............0.4 40 
Oh dear, what can the matter be (‘l'ranscribed)...... 40 
Quadrille Brillante (for Piano). Ist Set.................. 40 
WB! WRONUR oes cad ucanctsivsinacenseiascvsccssaccdascavccecs veccecers 4 0 
Non é ver (Brilliantly Transcribed) ..................-48 40 
Bloom is on the Rye (Brilliantly Transcribed) ...... 4 0 
0 


Vaillance (Fantasie Polka) .............cccesceecceceeeeees 4 


TITO MATTEPS 


Pa 


ooo’ 


eocoooceoocecooceo i} [>] 


COMPOSITIONS. 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 


Co a 





SYDNEY SMITHS 


FOUR 
ew Pieces, 


ROBERT LE DIABLE. 


Fantaisie Dramatique sur l’Opéra de Meyerbeer. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


BARCAROLLE. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


FAIRY REALMS. 


Grand Brilliant Waltz. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


ROSSINTS STABAT MATER. 


Paraphrase. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


LONDON 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


HANOVER SQUARE. 
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PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 


CAMBRIAN WAR SONG 


SUNG WITH THE GREATEST SUCCESS AT 


Holywell Eisteddfod, Liverpool, Carnarvon, &c., by Mr. T. J. HUGHES, 


THE WORDS BY 
E. GILBERTSON. 


THE MUSIC BY 


BRINLEY RICHARDS. 


PRICK FOUR SHILLINGS. 


LONDON : 
DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, REGENT STREET, W., 


WHERE MAY BE OBTAINED 


THE CAMBRIAN PLUME. 


SUNG BY 
MR SIMS REHV ES. 


THE MUSIC BY se 


BRINLEY RICHARDS. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





From the ‘MUSICAL WORLD.” 
‘‘ A patriotic appeal to Welshmen, by a Welshman. The song—which displays skill, as well as a knowledge of effect—is one of 
Mr. Richards’ most vigorous efforts, and might have been written under the inspiration of ‘ The Men of Harlech.’” 
From the ‘‘CARNARVON HERALD.” 


‘¢ With much pleasure we call attention to ‘ The Cambrian War Song,’ one of the most effective compositions we have met with 
for some time past. Thesong might be termed a ‘scena,’ rather than ‘a song,’ as it is of a more ambitious and broader form of 
composition than that which is implied by the ordinary term of ‘a song.’” 
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